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UILDING operations, large or 
small, should have complete in- 
surance protection from the time the 
material reaches the ground until the 
structure is completed. 


Builders’ Risk Insurance is a ne- 
cessity for the owner, mortgagee or 
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Builder’s Risk Insurance 


contractor who is investing money in 
material that may be destroyed in a 
few minutes by fire. 


Credit follows sound insurance pro- 
tection. Builders’ Risk Insurance is 
as great a necessity as ordinary fire 
insurance on a completed building. 


Any Credit Man interested in the companion lines of Fire Insurance, may secure additional 


information by addressing the company at 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Nationalize Y our Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


iia insurance is the credit man’s best friend. 


CrEDIT insurance enables the credit man to fix a 
definite limit above which losses cannot go and to 
benefit to the extent that he is able to keep credit 
losses below that limit. 


CrepIT insurance gives the credit man a surer 
basis on which to form his judgments because it 
underwrites the reliability of the mercantile . 
agency reports with which he works. 


A National Policy of Credit Insurance relieves 
the credit man of worry by placing behind the 
accounts which he approves the guarantee of the 
world’s largest surety company to prevent, else 
pay all bad debt losses in excess of normal. 


Ask for Details of our Credit Insurance Policies 


NATIONAL SURETY 
COMPANY 


Wo. B. Joyce, CHAIRMAN E. A. St. Jounn, PRESIDENT E. M. Treat, Vice-PRESIDENT 


115 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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"TIMELY counsel on the 
relation of insurance to stock 
values has made many a cus- 
tomer grateful, and kept a 
valuable account on the books. 


Crep it is known by the 
insurance it keeps, and there 
is Quality in insurance. 


QUEEN INSURANCE Co. 


oF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: 84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Incorported in New York State 1891 , 


STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1924 
Total Assets $19,442,403.90 
Liabilities 13,558,652.69 

5,883,751.21 
3,000,000.00 
8,883,751.21 


Western Dept.: CHICAGO, ILL.—F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. Canadian Dept.: MONTREAL, QUE.—J. H. Labelle, Mer. 


Southern Dept.: ATLANTA, GA.—S. Y. Tupper, Mg Maritime Prov. Dept.: HALIFAX, N. S.—T. E. Patterson, Mgr. 
Pacific Coast Dept.: SAN FRANCISCO—RollaV. Watt, Mer. Cuban Dept.: HAVANA, CUBA—Trust Co. of Cuba, Mgrs. 
Marine Dept.: NEW YORK CITY—John E. Hoffman, Mgr. 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
EXPLOSION RIOT & CIVIL COMMOTION TOURIST 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE WINDSTORM REGISTERED MAIL 
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MARCH, 1925 


With the Editor 


6s] FAVOR the policy of economy, not 

because I wish to save money, but 
because I wish to save people. The men 
and women of this country who toil are 
the ones who bear the cost of the Gov- 
ernment. Every dollar that we carelessly 
waste means that their life will be so 
much the more meagre. Every dollar 
that we prudently save means that their 
life will be so much the more abundant. 
Economy is idealism in its most practical 
form. 

“If extravagance were not reflected in 
taxation and through taxation both di- 
rectly and indirectly injuriously affecting 
the people, it would not be of so much 
consequence. The wisest and soundest 
method of solving our tax problem is 
through economy.” 

To comment on these words of Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his Inaugural would be 
superfluous. But to reprint them here 
seems no less than a duty. 
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SYSTEM by which theatre tickets 

may be bought on credit is being 
worked out by Parisian theatre managers, 
according to a special cable to the New 
York World. 

Guy Launay, the dramatic ‘critic and 
author, has invented the plan, the pur- 
pose of which is to stabilize the theatre 
business in Paris. 
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REDIT INSURANCE is one of the 
subjects which will be treated in our 
next issue. 
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T HE United States Supreme Court has 
sustained the validity of the income 
tax on net earnings of foreign corpora- 
tions doing business in New York State. 
It has held that the New York State tax 
is a privilege tax; and that there is no 
sufficient reason why a foreign corpora- 
tion desiring to continue its business in 
the State for another year should be re- 
lieved of a privilege tax because it did not 
happen to have made any profit during the 
preceding year. 
_ The case was that of the British brew- 
ing concern, Bass, Ratcliff & Gratton vs. 
State Tax Commission and was decided 
November 17, 1924. The decision sus- 
tained the validity of the Franchise Tax 
imposed by article 9-A of the Tax Law 
of the N. Y. State on the net income of 
domestic manufacturing and mercantile 
corporations and foreign manufacturing 
and mercantile corporations doing busi- 
ness in New York State. 

A complete summary. of this decision 
may be had from the Creprr MonTHLy. 





RopMAN G1LpeER, Editor 
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AN you give J. J. G, the writer 
of the following letter, the advice 
he seeks? 

“I should be glad to see something in 
the CrepiIr MoNTHLY pertaining to the 
revision of credit data in the credit file. 
The problem before me at present is, how 
often credit information should be revised. 
The system used in our credit office at this 
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time provides for securing late informa- 
tion on active accounts every six months. 
This inclures Agency Reports, National 
Association Interchange Reports, Inquir- 
ies in the Trade, and Bank Reports. All 
accounts that are doubtful and running 
slow in the trade are checked up every 
three or four months. -How often should 
this information be brought up to date?” 
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What's Wrong 
With Shorthand 


Executives say:— 






































Mr. H. G. Willnus, 


Secretary of Intertype Corpo- s 
ration, New York. This firm 
manufactures the Intertype—a 
standardized and interchange- 
able slug-casting machine 






“She’s busy now. Let 
it go.” 

“Has all she can write 
today.” © 





“I used up her time 
dictating.” 

“Interruptions hold her 
up.” 

“She can’t get out all 
she’s taken.” 


“She can’t help me with 
other things.” 


“I'm forced to cut dic- 
tation short.” 


Credit Records 
Kept Complete 





How much more complete are the credit records of a i 
man using The Dictaphone than those of the same 
man who clings to shorthand? 
Fifty per cent more, some credit managers say. versations. But half-a-minute’s dictating to The Mi A I 
Others set the scale even higher. But every Dictaphone—and the information is permanently wae6S nna Lowe, 
Dictaphone user finds his efficiency amazingly recorded. Mr. Willnus’ secretary now has time for 
increased the executive duties which really test her } 
In a credit department, there is always an enor- ability, thanks to The Dictaphone. Fe 
H. G. Willnus, Secretary of Intertype Corpora- mous mass of correspondence. Mr. Willnus has i 
tion, discovered that The Dictaphone enabled proved to his own satisfaction that The Dicta- é 
him to keep the information in his credit files phone is the only comfortable way to get it What's Wrong i 
absolutely up-to-the-minute and systematically out in the course of the day. With Shorthand 
complete. “Put it off—and forget it” was his picccitaniin sition ; 
experience with shorthand. “Dictate it now” is Miss Anna Lowe, Mr. Willnus’ secretary, is an “No time for real secre- x 
his constant practice with The Dictaphone, al- accomplished shorthand reporter. But, with all tarial work.” © 
hi Ibow - . “ “Shorthand is nothing to > 
ways at his elbow. her stenographic proficiency, she finds that The boast of.” iF 
, ‘ 7 Dict h t of “Its routine kill - ¥ 
By dictating it now, Mr. Willnus is able to save — — _— a ” eee nee - bition.” — i 
many important data which would otherwise be ame. © writing ‘letters twice—once in short: “Strained eg \‘<ention leaves S 
hand, once on the typewriter! No waiting for me fagged * & 


lost. In a telephone talk with a customer or “Cold . d 
dictation through telephonic interruptions and old notes are madden- 


about a customer, he often learns certain facts ing.” 

which may affect the latter’s credit. Mr. Willnus conferences. As a result Miss Lowe can relieve “The 3 to 5 pressure is 

could not interrupt a stenographer to take down Mr. Willnus of ‘much executive detail. The cate tific. . , 

. a so The other girls can’t 
half a dozen lines after every one of these con- Dictaphone has made her a real assistant. help me out.” 
Doubl bl Anybody who really cares to, can easily find out how shorthand dictation Book for nearest office | 
ouble your usabie is delaying and hampering him—wasting usable time in unnecessary detail. Look in your Telephon 

time — at our ex- We'll gladly lend him The Dictaphone to try out at his leisure time. DICTAPHONE 
And it won’t cost him a cent or place him under any obligation. If you SALES CORP’N 

pense. find it indispensable we can arrange terms to suit your convenience. Phone 154 Nassau Street 
or write the nearest Dictaphone office to lend you a New Model 10. New York City 








DICTATE te THE DIC TAPAUNE 


and double your ability to get things done 
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CONFERENCITIS 


ANY A BUSINESS is suffering from conferencitis. In 
its more curable forms, we find, for example, two as- 
sistant sub-executives conferring on the amount of fat 

that Babe Ruth can get rid of in the next six weeks or on the 


chances that the Hon. John B. Smoogle has for being elected 
mayor. 













A graver case is the department head, whose confidence and 
courage have been emasculated by the wrong kind of control 
from above, who believes it necessary to confer with the chief 
before taking any action outside of routine. 


ee 


A still more serious form of conferencitis appears when an 
executive calls together his immediate subordinates and, without 
profiting by their views, wastes many high priced man-hours in 
useless repetition of his instructions. 





Among the gravest conferencitis cases of all are those where 
the directors or partners in a business sit down together in the 
board room or over a luncheon table, and permit the discussion 


cf details to obscure the real questions of pcelicy that should be 
decided. 


The cure for conferencitis in nearly every case is in the 
hands of the man higher up. He should call no conference of 
any kind that is unnecessary; he should go into every conference 
with a clear idea of its object; he should suppress all irrelevant 
gabble in himself and his associates ; and he should at the earliest 
possible moment dispatch the work in hand and get himself 


and everyone else back on the job. 
Retr Giron. 


Editor. 





ASSURES 
SOLVES 


GIVES 


SERVES 


CLIENTS 


CREDIT INSURANCE! 
“What do I gain”? 


London Credit Insurance 


you that your profit calculation will not be materially 
changed through catastrophe credit losses. 


the slow-account problem through its collection divi- 
sion, which is a super-service department for the credit 
executive. This service, available to policy holders only, 
is mutually interested in the prompt collection of your 
outstanding accounts, and at the same time, respects 
the relation of buyer and seller. This feature often 
saves the cost of the policy by the reduction of the 
normal or expected loss. 


you the advantage of a collateral guarantee of your 
Accounts Receivable, which will be recognized by any 
bank or trust company, and you are privileged under 
the policy to assign it in such manner. 


more than the credit department, having a constructive 
effect in the sales division, and a stabilizing influence 
on the financial plans of the company. It is an active, 
not a passive, element. 


are enthusiastic about London protection and service. 
Further details will be sent on request. 


LONDON CREDIT INSURANCE | 


LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OLIVER J. MATTHEWS, Mgr. Credit Insurance Dept. 


C. M. BERGER, United States Manager 
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Seventy Writes to Thirty 


By George A. Goodridge 










No. 4 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 


New York City, March 16, 1925. 


EAR BOB,— ; 
It was good to see you here Fri- 
day; wish you hadn’t been in such 


a hurry to get back home. But I 
know how it is. Years ago I felt and 
acted much as you do now. 


I enjoyed our lunch at the R. R. Club, 
and particularly your outline of your plans 
and hopes for the new enterprise. I’ve 
been thinking over several of the things 
you said. I’m more than glad to grant 
your request for suggestions. I am mak- 
ing one herein; I hope it will be helpful. 
Several matters that I might speak of, 
you seem to have well in hand, but I 


shall be glad to discuss them further, if . 


you wish, when I stop in Buffalo on my 
way to Denver, next month. One thing, 
however, I have very much on my mind, 
and I want to bring it up now. I feel 
it ought not to wait. You yourself re- 
ferred to it, but only casually. 


It will be 52 years in June, since I be- 
gan my “career.” They call me “banker,” 
but I’ve been in many things. I’ve had 
years of experience in manufacturing en- 
terprises, and my connection with many 
mercantile houses has been close. I’ve 
been a bank officer and director, and also 
partner in more than one successful busi- 
ness concern. I have been asked, scores 
of times, for advice on business prob- 
lems, by men older and younger than 
yourself. I have some definite convictions 
and haven’t hesitated to express them on 
occasion. I therefore won’t apologize for 
giving advice to my favorite nephew! 


All this preliminary may seem unneces- 
sary, but will summarize the situation. 
But now to the point: 


Greene, Browne & White have been 
doing business since January first. You 
told me that your old school friend, 
Blake, now with Income Life Insurance 
Co., suggested partnership insurance to 
you, as soon as you began business. I 
think you remarked that you and Greene 
and Browne felt there was no need of 
haste in the matter. Didn’t you say that 
personally you thought that the plan would 
make “unnecessary expense ?” ell, Bob, 
you've got absolutely the wrong slant on 
the matter. From my years of experi- 
ence I'll say that you must revise your 
opinion. You're not as farsighted in that 
direction as, fortunately, you are in many 
other matters. 

I called up John Milton’s son, Charlie, 

is morning, and he spent an hour with 


The debtor merchant is often 
urged by credit managers to carry 


life insurance for the benefit of 


his business. This article supplies 


credit managers with arguments 


in favor of such insurance. 





me. He’s with that same Insurance Co. 
I wanted him to help me check up some 
important points, and put me up-to-date 
on facts and figures. I'll pass them on 
for your consideration. There are sev- 
eral good companies; but Charlie’s is one 
of the best. 


In recent years, partnership and corpor- 
ation insurance have come rapidly to the 
front. There is properly a fast growing 
interest in it. Much that I might say 
would bear especially upon corporation 
situations, but as you are a partnership, 
I will write with my thoughts as far as 
possible upon your own partnership situ- 
ation. 


You will do well to list for earliest at- 
tention this vital matter of Lucy’s and 
baby Marie’s, and your own, present and 
future protection—and that means their 
happiness and well-being, and your own. 
Don’t put it off. 


Death Cuts at the Heart of Credit 


Someone has said that “a two-edged 
sword hangs by. a hair over every busi- 
ness.” Its fall may severely wound or 
actually kill the business. Business part- 
ners, like other men, often go without 
warning on the long journey, not to re- 
turn. Death is the sword and either of 
its sharp edges can give a mortal wound. 
One edge cuts to the heart of credit, at 
the bank or wherever credit is given or 
asked; the other edge attacks the firm's 
resources, as when the dead man’s inter- 
ests must be bought from his widow. 

You may remember the Minzesheimer 
failure for two millions. Although the 
firm was forty years old when C. C. 
Minzesheimer died and his interest was 
withdrawn, the surviving partners couldn’t 
stand the strain. But when C. J. Seiter, 
of Seiter and Higgins, suddenly died, his 
firm received prompt payment of his $100,- 








000 business insurance, and safely weath- 
ered the readjustment period. 


Over twenty years ago, Bradstreet’s 
president wrote me: “Fortunately there 
is a growing tendency, on the part of 
mercantile organizations, especially firms, 
to protect future interests by insuring 
lives of individual partners. Such action 
strengthens credit. Our reports reflect 
the increased confidence it creates.”—He 
was quite right. 

More recently, Bradstreet has said that 
a very large percent of the failures of 
hitherto successful businesses is caused 
by the death of ‘a member of the firm. 
That’s true. 


At lunch one day, a little while before 
his death, Barton Hepburn told me that 
he. had long felt that great and increas- 
ing importance would attach to the kind 
and amount of life insurance carried by 
business men, with vital bearing upon a 
would-be borrower’s financial power, but 
even more important as an indication of 
character, showing the trend of mind and 
the extent to which the man assumes per- 
sonal responsibility. Hepburn insisted 
that the quality of mind which leads a 
man to carry adequate life insurance is 
the same quality which best assures busi- 
ness success. There’s a thought to sink in! 


A few years ago, at the Waldorf, 1 
heard an cfficer of R. G. Dun say :— 


“Business failure is an insidious malady, 
frequently taking a long time to reveal 
itself; but the disease, if taken in time, 
can often be avoided or cured, by using 
proper remedies. Of several precautionary 
measures, none is more vitally important 
than life insurance. Like fire insurance 
a man ought to have all he can get, within 
his ability to pay.” That’s common sense. 


The principle applies, whether the busi- 
ness is large or small. Let me tell you 
of a striking case of a small concern. 


Two Families and a Business 


Wrecked 


In 1904 in a small Connecticut city two 
friends,—a machinist and a grocer’s clerk, 
—entered into partnership to conduct a 
grocery. The machinist had a little more 
and was methodical; the grocer’s clerk 
knew his business. A first-class combi- 
nation; the partnership had reason to look 
forward to success. They enjoyed suc- 
cess for nearly ten years. Then the part- 
ner who knew the grocery business un- 
expectedly died from an accident. For 
ten years each partner had drawn a 






















































































weekly salary of $40, and every six 
months they had divided the unappor- 


tioned profits. Their annual earnings 
during this period averaged close to 
$3,000 apiece. 


The widow of the deceased partner, 
after a period of three weeks’ waiting, 
asked the surviving partner why she had 
not received the usual weekly $40. The 
distracted partner had tried to get up 
courage to approach the widow, to ex- 
plain why he could not continue to pay 
it. Several attempts to bring about an 
understanding failed, although the widow 
was shown that the surviving partner had 
taken on the load of two men, giving 
more responsibility to the chief clerk 
whose pay was increased from $25 to $35 
a week. The widow gave her claim to a 
shrewd lawyer, 
who took steps 
to force settle- 





Three separate policies, of Ordinary 
Life Type, $50,000 each. Ages of in- 
sured, 40, 35, and 30 years. 


After 3rd year’s deposit, this fund 
amounts to $6053.00. 

After 5th year’s deposit, this fund 
amounts to $10,371.50. 

After 1 year’s deposit, this fund 
amounts to $22,165.50. 

After 15th year’s deposit, this fund 
amounts to $35,264.50. 

After 20th year's deposit, this fund 
amounts to $49,403.50. 

This emergency fund increases each 


year, until the death of one of the part- 
ners. 

You have a real testimonial to the 
recognized importance of business insur- 
ance, in the list of those who carry or 
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I have seen him fit the agreement admir- 
ably to scores of unusual cases.* 

Don’t forget the aspects of Income Tax 
and Estate Tax. There is an exemption 
of $90,000 in practically every instance. 

Let me illustrate one good metho’ of 
carrying life-insurance outlays in a ledger 
account. I'll use your own case as an 
example. (See box in center of page.) 


It is mighty important that your busi- 
ness insurance be made payable to named 
beneficiaries,—your partners,—and not to 
your estate. In the latter case, settlement 
is delayed, the amount of policy becomes 
subject to estate tax, and the payment is 
subject to possible action against your 
estate. 


Well, Bob, I’ve written you a long letter, 
but my interest 
in you is keen, 
and my convic- 


ment. The chief Life Insurance Account tions on this sub- 
clerk looked after ject are strong 
his own _inter- Life of Robert H. White, insured for benefit of Greene, Browne & White. ones. Here at 
est. Seeing the Pol. No. xyz. Date issued, March 15, 1925. Premium payable March 1. the start of your 
surviving partner Plan, Ord. Life. Amount $50,000. Age, 30. Amt. Prem. $1142.50. new enterprise, 
driven to dis- End .Inventory Cr. this is one of the 
traction by wor- of (or cash) Dr. Increase in Balance most important 
ry and impend- year Value premium Dividend Cash: value Total r. subjects _ before 
ing losses, he 1925 $1142.50 $1142.50 you. For the 
opened a_ store 1142.50 $249.50 2035.50 | very best of suc- 
ont by = soon 1926 (2285.00) cess, you have my 
er agama $1622.50 1142.50 258.00 $1622.50 $2130.50 1297.00 | _—heartiest wishes. 
than half of the 1927 (3427.50) (508.00) Your Uncle, 
patronage of his 2196.00 1142.50 268.50 573.50 2972.50 1597.50 HERBERT. 
former employer. 1928 (4570.00) (776.50) (2196.00) PS.—RBetter call 
In less than two 2786.50 1142.50 279.00 590.00 3841.50 1871.00 um. Belch Blake 
years, the sur- | 1929 (5712.50) (1055.50) (2786.00) aoe oa aces ae 
yeyeee-gemmr | wee thing with him 
had returned to whe 

his work in the ne. oe ane. 
machine-shop and H. B. 


the widow was P 
clerk in the store of the former chief 
clerk. A sad case, but not a rare one. 


You have seen the striking newspaper 
advertising of the Harriman National, 
The Bowery Savings, and other banks, 
urging life insuiance for business pro- 
tection. It is sound logic. I'll send you 
one of the ads from the Tribune. The 
end of first paragraph is a gem. of 
thought. Let it sink in. [The sentence 
referred to is “The silent partner—the 
life insurance policy—is never ill, is never 
failing at the crucial moment, and is ever 
a source of comfort in the stormy, worri- 
some days in which all mortals have their 
full share.” ] 


Protection of this sort is well-called 
“brain insurance.” Your brains are your 
capital. The. capital you carry in your 
head is immune from burglars and stock- 
jugglers, but not from death. Life insur- 
ance is the safety guarantee of that 
capital. ; 

Commercial life insurance is plain 
commonsense. Business insures itself 
against every other known and unknown 
contingency. Of course it is worth while 
to insure personalities upon whom rest 
the whole business structure. 

Remember, too, that home welfare is 
dependent upon business welfare; that 
business troubles immediately affect the 
home. 

Business insurance appeals to me also, 
because it is a cash asset. You need not 
wait till death comes, to claim its bene- 
fits. Thousands of businesses were saved, 


in the last panic, through their ability, 


to borrow, from the life insurance com- 
panies, millions of dollars when money 
couldn’t be had elsewhere. Here is an 
— of what Blake calls an “emergency 
un ba 


have carried such protection—Selfridge, 
$2,500,000, Chalmers $600,000, Marconi 
$700,000, Mary Pickford and husband $1,- 
000,000 each, Bok $200,000, Gimbel Bros. 
$1,500,000, James C. Colgate $1,000,000, 
and numerous other “key” men. John D. 
said that men make an organization; con- 
versely, the loss of a man will often 
break an organization. Did you know that 
merely the rumor of Harriman’s illness 
one day caused a shrinkage of eight mil- 
lions in market value of his railroad 
properties? 

This illustrates the truth of the saying 
that every great institution is the lengthen- 
ing shadow of a man. Your own firm 
and every other should realize the truth 
in this quotation: “Wherever, in human 
relationships, the element of death is a 
factor involving pecuniary loss to sur- 
vivors, the system of life insurance will 
provide relief.” 


Perhaps Blake gave you figures, but I’ve 
asked Charlie Milton to outline a definite 
proposition. I'll send it on to you, and 
recommend that you study it carefully— 
but not for too long. Then I sincerely 
hope that your company will decide to do 
something definite—without too much de- 
lay,—for the good of all concerned. 


I think you said that Mr. Greene is 
about 40, and Browne 35. I know you 
will be 30 in May. I’ve used those ages 
in my talk with Milton, and the figures 
of the Income Mutual are as favorable 
as any. 


I want to add that one of the most im- 
portant phases of the matter is the sup- 
plemental partnership agreement, which 
should have extra careful attention. 
Blake’s company offers such agreements 
in unexcelled form. The eminent counsel 
for the company is G. Pepper Walton; 








The Late Lamented 
Sixty-Eighth Congress 


‘THE record of enacted legislation of 
af importance to business is not one that 
justifies praise for the 68th Congress. 


Of the many measures pending, Con- 
gress succeeded in passing only two, the 
Federal Arbitration bill, in a very much 
mpeeed form, and the Postal Salaries 

ill. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men’s Bankruptcy bill passed the Senate 
on February 16. The companion bill be- 
fore the House failed to pass. 

Bills not passed and their status at the 
close of the 68th Congress may he sum- 
marized as follows: 

National Bank Amendatory Bill. The 
branch banking bill remained at the end 
of last Congress as the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. 


Blue Sky. H. R. 4, Rep. Denison’s 
Blue Sky bill, remained as a bill intro- 
duced in the House, with no action by 
that body. 

Federal Procedure. S. 2061 remained 
on the calendar of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee at the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

Federal Trade Commission. S. 4008 and 
H. R. 11793, amending the Federal Trade 
Commission Act by permitting the Com- 
mission to give informal opinions in ad- 
vance remained in the status of merely 
a bill introduced. 


* The Crepit MoNnTHLY has a few copies of this 
partnership agreement for distribution. 
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Get Your Man! 


- By W. F. H. Koelsch 


President, New Netherland Bank, N. Y. 


Past President, National Association of Credit Men 


HERE is a slogan, “Get Your Man,” 
that has been the unswerving principle 
of one of the greatest law enforcing or- 
ganizations in the world. The Canadian 
Police adopted this policy in the days 
when Canada was a vast wilderness and 
there were only a handful of police to 
keep law and order in a country that 
was being over run by the outlaws of the old world. 
When a crime was committed the police had but one 
thought, that was to get the man who committed it. 
There their duty began and ended, what happened after- 
ward was not their concern. Once they had given an 
offender to the judicial authorities for trial the matter 
was out of their hands. It was this certainty of arrest 
that put fear of wrong doing into the hearts of criminals 
and drove many of them across the border into the 
United States. It was not so much the severity of 
punishment as the surety of it that made some of the 
worst criminals of history decide that Canada was an 
unprofitable operating ground. 


“Get Your Man” is to be the slogan of the National 
Association of Credit Men. Certainty of bringing an 
offender to justice is their only hope of stemming the 
tremendous credit crime wave that has swept over the 
United States in recent years. This is a work that 
credit men must do themselves; for the crime of rob- 
bing individuals and firms through fraudulent credit 
methods is the only crime on the calendar the prose- 
cution of which depends upon the victim. If a thief 
steals a pair of shoes from a retail store the police 
will take the case in hand and run the offender down, 
but another thief may steal a hundred thousand dollars 
worth of shoes through credit fraud and the police 
will stand calmly by and take no action. The onus of 
proof of the crime, location of the criminal and prose- 
cution is all left to the victim, who must bear all the 
expense of finding the thief and gathering the evidence, 
and must take the responsibility of swearing out a 
warrant for his arrest. 


All this is very expensive and requires a lot of work, 
and it can not be accomplished by divided effort. Or- 
ganized action is essential in dealing with organized 
criminals, The city that attempts to handle its own 
criminals single-handed is as far behind the times as 
the sheriff of Golden Gulch, who tried to maintain order 


single-handed over a territory larger than the State of 
New York, and, needless to say, failed hopelessly. 


Under the new plan of the National Association every 
known credit criminal in the United States will be 
tabulated and his description, record and methods of 
operation will be on file in each of the twenty-five dis- 
trict headquarters to be established. At each of these 
headquarters there will be a staff of competent opera- 
tives, who will be especially trained in the ways and 
wiles of the credit criminal. From these central points 
they will be able to make quick and effective onslaughts 
on gangs no matter what part of the country they are 
operating in. The present elaborate systems of credit 
crooks make it necessary that they have colleagues in 
various cities. These colleagues help them to dispose 
of stolen goods, store goods until the time is ripe for 
an advantageous sale, help to establish credit, “Kite” 
checks and bolster up fake obligations of indebtedness. 


Dealing with credit criminals today is dealing with 
national organizations and must be handled on a national 
basis. Organization must be matched against organ- 
ization, system against system. There is a big work 
before the National Association, a work that will entail 
a big outlay of money, beside a vast amount of time. 
The question of the time can be managed by the Na- 
tional Committee on Investigation and Prosecution, but 
the money will have to be raised from the business of 
the country. The campaign of the National Associa- 
tion to raise a fund of a million dollars with which to 
combat the credit crooks is a call to arms. Every man 
who has the wish to see American business kept up to 
the high standard that it has attained and kept for 
the past century will come forward and make it his 
business to see that the men who are trying to protect 
the Nation’s business against fraud are given sufficient 
ammunition and supplies to carry on a_ successful 
campaign. 


“Get Your Man” must also be the slogan of every 
worker in the campaign. When you are given the 
name of a certain man to bring into the campaign you 
must get him. When you are sent for by the leaders of 
the campaign regard their call as you would a call from 
the President of the United States to defend your 
country against an invading enemy, for remember that 
no invading enemy ever held more evil purpose in his 
heart toward a country than does the credit criminal 
toward legitimate business. 







© Underwood & Underwood 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON 


March 10, 1925 
National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, 
New York City 


Dear Sirs: 


I am in receipt of your request for my impressions as to a more 
vigorous campaign which you are about to launch for the suppression 


of fraudulent transfers of bankrupt stocks and other forms of credit 
abuse. 


Members of the Department inform me that the total exacted yearly 
from business by commercial crooks runs literally into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Aside from the very important moral question in- 
volved this is obviously an enormous waste and a renewed and more ex- 
tensive effort to clean up this situation is badly needed. It is entirely 
in accord with the whole program for the elimination of waste in business 
which the Department of Commerce has consistently advocated to our 
merchants and manufacturers. 


I am, therefore, glad to express to you my cordial endorsement of 
your effort and I trust that the business community of the United States 
will give to you that moral support which is essential for you to con- 
duct this campaign. The clean cut work of the National Association 
of Credit Men in its effort to stamp out commercial fraud entitles you 
to the confidence of the business public. 


Yours faithfully, 


HH:KA HERBERT Hoover. 





CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Fight Against 
Commercial Crime 


C ommunities should be vaccinated 
against commercial crime just as they 
are against smallpox, declared S. Leo 
Ruslander, tax counsel for Main & Com- 
pany, accountants and auditors, in a re: 
cent address before the Credo Round 
Table of the Pittsburgh Association of 
Credit Men. 

The subject of discussion at the lunch- 
eon was “Commercial Crime,” held in con- 
nection with efforts of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men organization to 
stamp out crime of this nature. Mr. Rus- 
lander said: 

It is unfortunate that commercial crime 
cannot be handled like smallpox and other 
plagues—that is, by an intensive cam- 
paign, vaccinating everybody, and insur- 
ing communities against recurrences, 
There must be a constant fight against 
the fraudulent debtor. The moment there 
is any let-up, a crooked merchant takes 
advantage of the situation. With all that 
is known about commercial fraud, with all 
that has been done to stamp it out, it is 
still sufficiently profitable to tempt the dis- 
honest, and the annual loss from this 
source piles up year after year. 

There are a number of reasons why this 
is the case. Credit is too cheap. Creditors 
are too indifferent. Judges and juries are 
too lenient. The creditors who suffer from 
commercial fraud have not yet been mo- 
bilized so as to furnish sufficient co-opera- 
tion and funds for’ this war. 

Treating each of the several heads 
separately, the following statements are 
believed to be conservative: 

Credit is too cheap. This is something 
that you credit men have been preaching 
to each other for such a long time that 
I believe we can accept the statement as 
true. The remedy, of course, lies with 
the credit men not with the lawyers or 
courts or any outside agencies. 

Creditors are too indifferent. The fact 
that it is so difficult to raise adequate 
funds for the work or prosecution, either 
locally or nationally, must be due to in- 
difference. Credit men frequently enter 
into a prosecution full of indignation, and 
then become disappointed because the re- 
sults do not come up to expectations. 
Thereafter they hold back, contenting 
themselves with the statement that it is a 
waste of time to send good money after 
bad, and so on. If you do this, you lose 
sight of the fact that every time you 
prosecute a fraudulent debtor and make 
him defend himself in the courts, you win 
—even if the defendant is acquitted. This 
because his very defense has taken all the 
profit out of the steal. As has been well 
said by the National Association: ‘The 
certainty rather than the severity of pun- 
ishment is crime’s greatest deterrent.’ 

Judges and juries are too lenient. There 
is an element of truth in this, although 
it applies to juries rather than to judges. 
There is a historical factor which should 
be kept in mind. In the early days of 
the English law, the punishment for crime 
was entirely too severe. At one time 4 
man could be boiled alive in oil for 
stealing a loaf of bread. Imprisonment 
for debt as practiced in England for many 
years created sympathy for the debtors. 
This caused juries to interpose their own 
ideas of mercy in spite of the evidence, 
and to acquit for cheating and other 
forms of commercial fraud so as to save 
the defendant from inhuman punishment. 


Strange as it may seem, it is not un- 
common for the average uninform 


(Continued on page 17) 
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DISTRICT ATTORNEY’S OFFICE 
County of New York 
Criminal Courts Building 


New York, March 9, 1925 
Mr. W. H. Pouch, 
President, New York Credit Men’s Asso. 
320 Broadway, New York City. 
Dear Sir .— 

I have observed with deep interest that 
the National Association of Credit Men 
has under way a campaign to raise a 
fund, which, in the last analysis, is de- 
signed to eliminate, as far as possible, or 
at least curb very materially, commercial 
frauds. I appreciate the fact that the 
machinery is now lacking for making 
adequate investigation of suspicious and 
fraudulent failures. 

The idea of the campaign above re- 
ferred to is a most commendable one, and 
it seems to me it should be supported by 
the business interests that are affected so 
vitally by the widespread commercial 
frauds which come to our attention almost 
daily. 

I cannot leave this subject without 
setting down a word of commendation for 
the aid which the New York Credit Men’s 
Association has lent to this -office in the 
prosecution of this class of case. 


Sincerely, 
Joas H. Banton, 
District Attorney. 





National Fund for 


To Curb Commercial Frauds 





Joan H. BAaNTon 
Who, as District Attorney of New 
York County, was instrumental in 
establishing the highly efficient Com- 
mercial Frauds Court in New 
York City. 


Credit Protection 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Champe S. Andrews, New Haven, Connecticut; National 
Folding Box Co. 

William Bianchi, New York City, William Bianchi & Co. 
E. H. Burgess, Chicago, Illinois; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 

Curtis R. Burnett, Newark, New Jersey; American Oil & 
Supply Co. 

Eugene S. Elkus, San Francisco, 
National Association of Credit Men. 
a J. Gruen, Cincinnati, Ohio; Gruen Watchmakers 
uild. 

Lee M. Hutchins, Grand Rapids, Michigan; Hazeltine & 
Perkins Drug Co. 

Joseph Karr, 
berger Co. 


California; President, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Samuel Stern- 


W. F. H. Koelsch, New York City, New Netherland Bank. 


C. A. McCormack, New Brunswick, New Jersey; Johnson 
& Johnson. 


Victor Montenyohl, Akron, Ohio; B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


W. B. Munroe, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Supplee-Biddle 
Hardware Co. 


James L. O’Neill, New York City, Guaranty Trust Company. 
William H. Pouch, New York City, Concrete Steel Company. 
Henry Rice, St. Louis, Missouri; Rice-Stix Company. 
C. P. Sadler, New York City, American Radiator Co. 
Robert D. Scott, New York City, Chemical National Bank. 
Samuel Steinfeld, New York City, Steinfeld, Incorporated. 


J. H. Tregoe, New York City, Executive Manager, National 
Association of Credit Men. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


BALTIMORE DISTRICT 


John L. Alcock, President, Association of Commerce 

R. Howard Bland, President, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 

ae ae Goldsborough, President, Nat'l Union Bank. 
an 

4. I. Weinberg, Treas. American Wholesale Corporation. 


BOSTON DISTRICT 


Howard Coonley, President, Walworth Manufacturing 
Company 
Henry S. Dennison, President, Dennison Manufacturing 


ompany. 

William A. Gaston, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
National Shawmut Bank. 2 

William P. G. Harding, Governor, Federal Reserve Bank. 

Frederick C. Hood, Pres., Hood Rubber Products Co. 


BUFFALO DISTRICT 
Sidney Detmers, 
Company. 
D. B. Levi, President, Rugby Knitting Mills. 
George F. Rand, Jr., President, Buffalo Trust Company. 
John K. Walker, President, W. H. Walker & Company. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 


Sheldon Clark, Vice-President, Sinclair Refining Company. 
Robert S. Cooper, President, Cooper Underwear Company. 
Edward Hines, President, Edward, Hines Lumber Com- 


Vice-President, Republic Metalware 


pany. : 
Edward N. Hurley, President, Hurley Machine Company. 
H. G. Moore, President, National Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 


(Continued on next page) 
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CINCINNATI DISTRICT 


Charles W. Dupuis, President, Citizens’ National Bank & 
Trust Co. 

Fred G. Gruen, President, Gruen Watchmakers’ Guild. 

Charles A. Hinsch, President, Fifth-Third National Bank. 

William Cooper Procter, President, Procter & Gamble Co. 


CLEVELAND DISTRICT 


Harris Creech, President, Cleveland Trust Company. 
E. P. Green, President, Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
J. A. House, President, Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 


pany. 

J. R. Nutt, President, Union Trust Company. 

Frank A. Scott, President, Warner & Swazey Company. 

am» & oe Chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve 
Bank. 


DETROIT DISTRICT 


Joseph J. Crowley, President, Crowley Brothers, Inc. 
Richard P. Joy, President, National Bank of Commerce. 
Francis J. Plym, President, The Kawneer Company. 

John W. Staley, President, People’s State Bank. 

Ralph Stone, President, Detroit Trust Company. 


INDIANAPOLIS DISTRICT 


Henry C. Atkins, President, E. C. Atkins & Company. 

Dick Miller, President, City Trust Company. 

Raymond P. Van Camp, President, Van Camp Hardware 
& Iron Company. 


KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 


Frank A. Baker, Ridenour-Baker Grocery Company. 

James McQueeney, President, Chamber of Commerce. 

w. * Richards, President, Richards & Conover Hardware 
ompany. 


MILWAUKEE DISTRICT 


Walter Kasten, President, First Wisconsin National Bank. 

Emanuel L. Philipp, President, Union Refrigerator 
Transit Company. 

John H. Puelicher, President, Marshall & Ilsley Bank. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL DISTRICT 


Edward W. Decker, President, 
Bank. 
C. W. Gordon, President, Gordon & Ferguson, Inc. 

George H. Partridge, President, Wyman, Partridge & 
Company. 
George H. Prince, 

National Bank. 


Northwestern National 


Chairman of the Board, Merchants 





CREDIT MONTHLY 


NEW YORK DISTRICT 


Sharles L. Bernheimer, Chairman Arbitration Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. , 

3idney Blumenthal President Sidney Blumenthal & o. 

Bertram H. Borden, American Printing Company. 

H. I. Caesar, H. A. Caesar & Company. 

Charles Cheney, Cheney Brothers. i 

Lewis Clarke, President, American Exchange National 
Bank. 

Otto L. Dommerich, L. &. Dommerich & Company. 

Thomas A. Edison, President, Thomas A_ Edison, Inc. : 

Julius Forstmann, President, Forstmann & Huffman Com- 
pany, Julius Forstmann & Company, Inc. 

John H. Fulton, President, National Park Bank. - 

William E. Knox, Pres., American Bankers Association. 

Arthur W. Loasby, President, Equitable Trust Company. 

John B. Niven, President, American Institute of Ac- 
countants. , f a 

Leroy T. Pease, President, Retail Credit Men's National 
Association. ‘ 

Lewis E. Pierson, Chairman of the Board, Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Co. f , 
William A. Prendergast, Chairman, Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District. ; : 

H. A. Smith, President, National Board of Fire Under- 

writers. 


PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 


‘harles S. Calwell, President Corn Exchange Nal't Bank. 

J. Howell Cummings, President, John B. Stetson Company. 

William D. Disston, Vice-President, Henry Disston & Sons, 
Incorporated. 

William H. Folwell, Vice-President, Folwell Brothers & 
Company, Inc. 

David S. Ludlum, President, Autocar Company. 

John C. McKeon, President, National Boot & Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association. : 

John M. Townley, President, National Hardware Associa- 
tion of the U. S. 

Ernest T. Trigg, President, John Lucas & Company. 

Joseph Wayne, Jr., President, Girard National Bank. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRICT 


fred R. Babcock, vice-Pres., Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce. 

H. D. W. English, English and Furey. 

W. A. Given, Treasurer, Pittsburgh Dry Goods Company. 

Harrison Nesbit, President, Bank of Pittsburgh. 


ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 


John A. Bush, President, Brown Shoe Company. 

William H. Danforth, President, Ralston Purina Co. 

John G. Lonsdale, President, National Bank of Commerce. 

J. Shephard Smith, President, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company. 

Ernest W. Stix, President Rice-Stix Dry Goods Co. 





Dan the Red Man 


AN SHERIDAN was a hopeless 

failure at fifty-two. That was 

ten years ago. Today he sits 

in the shade of a double-roofed 
shack on a bank of the Colorado, a few 
miles above Yuma and grins at the 
bursting cotton pods and peeping orange 
blossoms of his big ranch that rolls back 
from the river. The marvelous turn in 
Dan’s affairs came by chance and almost 
overnight, and in less than a year he was 
wheeling home a bulky sack of bacon. 
Besides, he had dumfounded the old-timers 
of the Pacific Nothwest, gladdened the 
jaded captains of industry, thrilled the 
innocent bystanders, and monopolized the 
daily headlines. 


Not a rancher along the Colorado or its 
rambling sluices knows of the stormy 
past of the grinning old man on the 
quarter section across the river. Yet 
something puzzling and uncanny seems to 
mark the place. They all drive slowly by, 
looking askance at their mysterious neigh- 
bor on the other side, and then dash away 
as if to escape the clammy clutches of a 
vampire. But an inquisitive census taker 
was not so timorous. As he gathered facts 
and figures about cotton bales and water 
rights, he saw the streak of mystery in 
the rancher’s steely gaze and waxed un- 
duly curious. All of his questions were 
not on the printed sheet, but they re- 
vealed a character of the olden West. 


By Jacques Everglade 


“Now, Mr. Sheridan, where were you 
born?” he asked after Dan had told about 
the last year’s crop. 

“Well it was at Shaffer’s Lake on Llano 
Estacado, sixty-two years—” 

“Where’s—” 

“Oh, you'll not find that name in the 
geographies nowadays,” chuckled the old 
man, getting talkative for the first time in 
many years. “We used to call it the 
Staked Plain but everybody says it’s the 
Panhandle now—and I don’t know why. 
When I was there we had no utensils like 
that, just had a Dutch oven and some 
roastin’ pits. It’s in Texas, near the New 
Mexico line.” 

“Ah! I see. You must have had a 
wld life and many hair-raising experi- 
ences in the early days, and then been 
lucky enough to buy this valuable strip, 
eh?” said the government man quizzi- 
cally as he followed Mr. Sheridan into 
the house. He was glad of the hermit’s 
growing friendliness, and when they were 
seated he looked about for the bogie that 
was scaring the community. But in the 
orderly shack he saw nothing more grue- 
some than a stack of books from some 
far away correspondence school. 

“Well, no, not to amount to anything,” 
his host replied. “Of course, I saw a 
few buffaloes before they were all k Iled 
off and saw some Apaches rovin’ about, 
but long before I grew up I had for- 





gotten of those scary days. I was too 
busy rakin’ in hay for the pesky long- 
horns that hung around our alfalfa patch 
in the wintertime, and had no chance to 
hatch out hair-raisers.” 


When the old man finished there was a 
reminiscent glow in his eye, and the 
census taker was sure that a little shrewd 
coaxing would bring out the mystery. 


“Lots of money in the cattle business, 
Mr. Sheridan. I suppose you made a b'g 
stake and moved away—” 


“Oh, no, I’m not a cattle king. And 
I’ve never killed Indians, jumped gold 
mines, or capped runaway oil gushers. 
Sure, I made a big haul once and the 
game was so snappy that I’m laughin 
about it yet. I was a big husky and in 
my prime when the psychological moment 
arrived, as they call it,” replied Mr. 
Sheridan pointing at the books on the 
table, “and hungry for money, and I 
chased those nimble dollars faster than 
a coyote houndin’ cottontails.” 


He was eager to talk and his visitor 
then knew that a little clever urging 
would quickly unfold the story. 


“No doubt many fortunes were made in 
bygone days through quiet and obscure 
methods. I have heard some startling 
tales and never tire of them. Maybe 
yours is just as interesting, Mr. Sheridan? 
suggested the census man after vivid 
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yisions of road agents, train. bandits and 
> rustlers. 
Well, I'll say so! But there was 
nothin’ quiet or dark about my game. I 
played it in the limelight on Main Streets 
and had a whole town in an uprar every 
time I worked. Oh, boy! Those were 
startling days, believe me. Wow!” 

The old man was laughing loudly and 
slapping his knee as the memories of his 
one great stunt rose. The government 
man’s blood, however, did not curdle as 
he listened to the tame reply. Bu‘ he 
decided to get to 
the bottom of the 
mystery without 
further coaxing. 

“Yours must 
have been an awful 
funny experience. 
Let me in on the 
joke, won’t you?” 
he asked. 

“Well, sir, I’ve 
been laughin’ for 
ten years now, and 
maybe you'll do 
some snortin’, too, 
when I tell you 
about it. It started 
in Sacramento and 
wound up on 
Puget Sound. I 
woke up in the 
railroad town one 
mornin’ with a 
bad grouch aid a 
yellow discharge 
voucher in my 


pocket. I had had 
a battle with my 
gang of tarriers 


inthe Sierra snow- 
sheds the day’ be- 
fore and the road- 
master gave me 
the big hook. You 
see, I had followed 


the rail nearly 
forty years and 
climbed from 


water boy to—no, 
not to. general 
manager as all 
those gents pro- 
claiim—but to a 
job that even the 
president of the 
road couldn’t 
handle! And I'll 
tell you, it took a 
real he-man to 
boss the old-time 
trackmen of the 
western roads. 
Durin’ those years 
I'd been discharged 
from many a gang 
but never before 
for whippin’ the Jerries in line. So I 
was feelin’ mighty mean on that par- 
ticular mornin’.” 

The old man paused. The memories of 
those robust days brought a far off squint 
to his steely eye and tightened his long 
thin face. He pondered but a few mo- 
then, with a roguish grin, went on. 

“Oh, boy! but I was mad when I 
woke up in that Sacramento lodgin’ house. 
I looked round for some readin’ matter 
and ’spied a newspaper on the washstand 
and yanked it from under the pitcher. It 
was the Daily Bee, just a day old, and 
full of railroad news. While huntin’ a 
fresh job I ran across a queer want ad. 
It read somethin’ like this: 

‘Bill collector wanted. Forty per cent. 
commission. Must be red-blooded and fear- 
less, with originality and perseverance. 


“HE STUCK OUT A LILY WHITE PAW. 


“Wow! That was me to a T, all ex- 
ceptin’ the two hind members of the 
cogent appeal. I didn’t have such tools 
but was sure that I could be as handy 
with them as anyone else, if I ever got 
a grip on them. So I hurried to the 
\brary for first aid. Half an hour later 
I bolted from that marble hall and made 
for the post office, and the next mail out 
had a spécial delivery for the man with 
the cast iron nerve. I returned to the 
library and brushed up on the two missin’ 
Inks of the qualifications—and, by the 
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over he was in great glee and diggin’ up 
his old hosses. He promised me a square 
deal in case of trouble, then phoned a 
guarantee to the leadin’ hotel and told 
me to get busy at once. 

“Well, when I finished my elaborate 
toilet at the Idlehour Inn I had to hand 
myself a bouquet for originality. Flamin’ 
red spats spread all over my shoes; the 
flashy crimson of my tight trousers and 
long coat would stir the envy of any am- 
bitious drum major, the old hack driver’s 
tile that I borrowed was bandaged with 
the reddest kind 
of ribbon, and the 
jockey red pom 
pom that towered 
above the plug hat 
was as big as a 
feather duster. I 
was red all over 
exceptin’ the three 
teams of white 
buttons that strung 
down my double- 
breasted front. I 
was a _ Hessian 
grenadier and the 
leader of Alex- 
ander’s Ragtime 
Band, and _ then 
some. Dazzlin’ 
auroras, racin’ 
comets, or flamin’ 
gushers never 
scared up an audi- 
ence as_ speedily 
as my magic uni- 
form did. 

“The elevator 
boy was spellbound 
all the way down, 
and even after we 
hit the basement. 
As we were 
bouncin’ up I gave 
a yell that broke 
his trance and 
scared all the 
guests, and when 
I stooped to get 
out of the cage he 
was mean enough 
to shout, ‘Look 
out! the Red 
Man’s comin’. ” 

The old man 
stopped to reflect 
on that thrilling 
ride. He was 
grinning and beam- 
ing like a barber 
cl-pping bobs. Even 
his exacting visi- 








way, that visit was the real start of the 
boost to my neglected schoolin’. 

“The next afternoon I received an 
answer from Mr. Gogetem. He said that 
the job was mine and urged me to come 
at once with my equipment. Twenty-four 
hours later I hopped off the train in the 
little Northern California town of Lariet 
and sought the distressed merchant. I 
found his place without arousin’ the 
curiosity of the rubbernecks on Main 
Street and entered the office unannounced 
but before I could speak, the boss sniffed 
at my big claws, overalls, and ponderous 
bundle of paraphernalia and tried to steer 
me back to the warehouse foreman. He 
thought I called to demonstrate the art 
of rollin’ silos and totin’ boilers s ngle- 
handed. Explanations quickly followed, 
however, and before the conference was 


I SHOVED THE BILL INTO IT.” 


tor had a cheery 
eye by that time, 
and was eager to 
hear more of the 
fiery stunt. But 
before he could speak, Dan gave a whoop 
and was talking again. 

“Say, that boy certainly did_ start 
somethin !” he bellowed out laughingly. 
“Bell hops and manicure belles, cigar 
maids and chambermaids, head waiters 
and lobby hound waiters, barkeeps, cooks, 
and everything else in the hotel, exceptin’ 
the dishes and furniture, followed me out 
the doorway. Before I had walked two 
blocks, at least four thousand denizens 
of the sleepy town were yellin’, snicker- 
in’, scramblin’, and elbowin’ in my wake. 
No clairvoyant’s vibrations ever traveled 
as fast as the news about the Red Man 
and no hoodoo man ever kicked up such 
a fuss on that Main Street. 

“My first mark was a dapper clerk, 
single and debonair. He was the pride 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Dictating in the Year 1925 


A Relatively New Aid to Better Organization 


N spite of the 
way that the 
world has been 


hurtling along 
to new race-tracks, 
it is nevertheless 
true that the ma- 
jority of mankind 
resist changes, that 
is changes that af- 
fect themselves, not 
others. In _ office 
management, executives have been ready 
to listen to improvements which might 
make the work of those under them more 
efficient; they have welcomed advances in 
methods when they were convinced these 
were advances. But when it came to re- 
adjusting their own habits, this was talk 
of a different sort. 


A man likes to go to the same barber, 
eat his eggs cooked the same way every 
morning, and, when he is accustomed to 
dictating to a stenographer, he wants to 
keep on dictating to one. That is one 
reason why the dictating machine was on 
the market many years before it got its 
present firm hold; but another is, as the 
manu facturing companies do not hesitate 
to admit, that machines for dictating were 
not in the early days the undisturbing as- 
sistants they are now. Vast improvements 
have been made in the mechanism of voice 
recording and reproduction, along with 
improvements in the control and conveni- 
ence of the machines. 

Dictating to a machine now is as simple 
as talking over the telephone. You pick up 
the mouthpiece and the motor gets busy; 
you press a button or an electric device 
on the tube and the cylinder begins re- 
volving; you speak in a natural tone of 
voice and the thought which has just come 
to you is recorded before it has been 
crowded out by the hundreds of other 
matters demanding attention. 





By Isaac Deutsch 
Steinfeld, Inc., N. Y. 


If you are interrupted, you replace the 
mouthpiece on its hook and the motor 
stops. When you return to your dicta- 
tion, you may first become a listener, 
pick up the thread of what you were say- 
ing and then go on. No stenographer 
sits waiting, chewing her pencil or recu- 
perating her appearance while the inter- 
ruption which you expected would be two 
minutes expands itself into five, ten, fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. 


The letter, memorandum, report, speech, 
whatever it is, takes your talking time 
and the transcriber’s time, but not both at 
once and then the transcriber’s time alone. 


One company, which keeps careful rec- 
ords of the costs of its correspondence, 
has found that, with dictating machines 
operating in a central transcribing bureau, 
they have reduced the cost of letters to 
about 22 cents apiece, or about 28 cents 
below the average cost of a letter, which 
is estimated to be, counting all items ot 
expense, from 50 to 75 cents. 

The advantage of the central transcrib- 
ing bureau is that the operators give their 
entire time to production (there are 
usually 15-minute recesses morning and 
afternoon). Some firms even have the 
carbons put in letterheads and forms for 
the transcribers whose time is more valu- 
able than that of an ordinary clerk. 

This saving of time and effort is certain 
to appeal to the credit executive after he 
is convinced that he is not going to be 
irritated by difficulty in taking off or 
putting on a cylinder or by not being able 
to make corrections when he wants to (for 
these things as well as other contingencies 
have been thought of ), but he hesitates to 
suggest the change in the organization. 
“The girls won’t like the idea, I’m afraid, 
and I don’t want to upset my staff.” 

The antagonism which many young 
women have to the machines is founded on 
the same sort of now-overcome objections 


which dictators used to bring up against 
it. No longer is there the unpleasant vi- 
bration in one’s ears when listening to the 
voice of the chief; a sound modifier regu- 
lates both speed and sound; and, if any 
word is missed, a repetition "device makes 
it very easy to hear this part of the letter 
over two or three times, without the em- 
barrassment of having to say, “Will you 
please give me that last sentence again?” 


With dictating machines, the work of 
getting out mail and other typewritten 
work is better organized, and girls some- 
times find that their late hours are eli- 
minated with the abolition of shorthand. 


In some offices transcribers receive bet- 
ter pay than stenographers, because firms 
can afford to pay more for the increased 
volume of work. Salaries are frequently 
on a quota and bonus basis; there are 
companies who pay by the line and girls 
are able to make more than they would 
be likely to on a straight wage. One 
company which has worked out a point 
basis of payment, the points being com- 
puted from cyclometers attached to the 
typewriters, expects a girl receiving $25, 
which happens to be the minimum salary 
they are paying, to complete about 80 
10-line letters a day, which is double the 
number a shorthand stenographer work- 
ing under favorable circumstances would 
produce. 

There are many problems which neces- 
sarily arise when a company contemplates 
installing dictating machines. Below are 
given the reports of two department heads 
in two large and well-known organiza- 
tions, in which the experience with dictat- 
ing machines is approached from two dif- 
ferent standpoints. No doubt, these will 
answer many questions which pop into 
the minds of readers of CrepirT MONTHLY 
who have so far only lightly considered 
the idea of substituting talking cylinders 
for shorthand notebooks. 





Credit Records Kept Complete 


By Joseph B. Auerbach 


Bloomingdale Bros. Inc., N. Y. 


HE great value to a credit man 
7. of dictating machines is that they 

enable him to keep the information 
in his credit files up-to-the minute and 
complete. 

Not all the information that a credit 
man needs in his records is contained 
in mercantile reports. There is much 
other data which he obtains from time 
to time and from various sources, but the 
difficulty is in getting it into his files. 

Frequently, I have a conversation per- 
sonally or over the telephone with a cus- 
tomer or about a customer, from which 
I learn certain facts which may affect his 
credit. If after every one of these con- 
versations, I had to interrupt a stenog- 
rapher to give her a dozen or so lines of 
dictation for our files, I wouldn’t do it. 


The fresh information would be lost as 
far as our records went, and in the course 
of keeping up with thousands of accounts 
would be forgotton. 

But with a dictating machine on my 
desk, so near that I only have to take 
down the speaking tube to record what 
I have just heard, I can pass the news 
on to my files. All data of this kind 
is very valuable in maintaining a thor- 
oughly dependable credit file. For this 
reason, I find the dictating machine of in- 
estimable benefit. 

Another use I make of my desk sec- 
retary is for summaries of correspond- 
ence. Sometimes, we have considerable 
difficulty in collecting an account, during 
which time there is a mass of correspond- 
ence on both sides. When the account is 


settled, I look through the letters and, as 

I am doing so, I dictate into the machine 

the high lights of the correspondence, 

making an abstract of all the letters, 

so that they can then be thrown away 

ome of being kept to clutter up our 
es. 


Again, one of my assistants comes to 
me with a matter on which I am called 
upon to make a decision. Ht is quite likely 
a similar situation will arise again, and 
so I turn at once to the dictating machine 
and dictate what we call a standard prac- 
tice rule which is then distributed to 
every one in the department. This saves 
a great deal of time on future questions 
of the same nature. 


I do not dwell upon the savings the 
machines have meant to us in dollars and 
cents, although we have saved some 
money in increased production. The rea- 
son for this is not that the machines are 
not much more economical than the use of 
shorthand, but because, with a dictating 
machine always at hand, so much more 
work is given to the transcribing bureau 
than would be given to personal stenog- 
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raphers. However, I regard this as very 
advantageous for the firm, since the in- 
creased dictation means better records and 
greater efficiency. The temptation to 
“Dictate it now,” is one that it is, ordi- 
narily, at least, advisable to yield to. 
Then, of course, I should mention the 
fact that with the dictating machines, 
we have a much greater output per day 
of correspondence and various documen- 
tary records than we did before we put 
them in. This is a form of economy 
whether it shows on the payroll or not. 


Advantages to Entire Company 


Outside the advantages gained by the 
Credit Department, there are those which 
have accrued to the entire company, 
principally uniformity in the appearance 
of letters and the saving of executives’ 
time in that letters are proof read by the 
bureau supervisor before being sent out 
for signature. Now, our letters have a 
character that is representative of the 
house rather than of the individualities 
of many different correspondents. This 
is a good feature. 


Won by Improved Mechanism 


Ten years, ago, I experimented with a 
dictating machine and gave it up because 
I found it annoying. When the question 
of installing the machines throughout the 
house came up a few years ago, I ap- 
proved of them from every standpoint 
except that of my own use, until I found 
that improved devices and mechanism 
make them as easy to operate now as any 
of the other machines which are accepted 
aids to business today. It is like learn- 
ing to run an automobile. As soon as 
you learn how, you forget there is such 
a thing as learning how. 


We have done away entirely with the 
secretary system. Those executives who 
need an assistant have clerical helpers, 
not stenographers. This simplifies the 
problems of organization. But, from the 
standpoint of a credit manager, I advo- 
cate dictating machines first of all for 
completeness of records. 


































His SeEcRETARY’s NoTE-TAKING TIME SAVED 


All Branches of a Large Company 


Use Dictating Machines 
By R. W. Ryder 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., N. Y. 


correspondence and reports, the so- 
lution of the letter-writing problem 
from the standpoints of economy ana 
despatch seems to me to be the dictating 
machine. Here in our organization, we 
first used dictating machines seven years 


Fe a company with a large volume of 


JoserpH B. AUERBACH, BLOOMINGDALE Bros. INc., CoNTENDS THAT INCREASED 
DIcTATION ENRICHES CREDIT RECORDS 


ago; they are installed in all of our 
branch offices, and in many departments 
of the New York cffice. Recently, at a 
district managers’ conference, it was 
brought out that our branch managers, 
without exception, are securing satisfac- 
tory results from their equipment. 

The men who ned secretaries for all 
of the numerous odd jobs that the secre- 
tary can take off the shoulders of the 
executive still have them, but for the bulk 
of our correspondence, we depend upon 
the dictating machines, because, with this 
equipment, it is possible to produce the 
greatest volume at the lowest total cost. 
All of the transcriber’s time is produc- 
tive, for she does not spend part of it 
taking notes as does the stenographer. 

In our New York office, we maintain a 
staff of operators sufficient in number to 
take care of our mail promptly even 
though the flow of work is necessarily 
uneven. Our girls are sometimes called 
on to handle typing jobs—work that may 
be as important as correspondence—and 
for this reason, there is no attempt to rate 
an operator on the number of lines sht 
transcribes in a month. But our standares 
of production are high, and our experi- 
enced operators can complete from 200 to 
225 cylinders a month. An idea of how 
much work this represents may be gath- 
ered from the estimate that a cylinder 
will hold from 8 to 10 short letters. 

Centralization of the transcribing oper- 
ation makes it possible for one operator 
to handle the correspondence of a num- 
ber of dictators. This arrangement is 
particularly desirable if some of the men 
dictate more or less spasmodically. In 
our Purchasing and Credit Departments, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Addressing Machines 


Insure Accuracy and Increase Office Production 


not as yet made a great appeal to 

the credit manager, although the 
possibilities of its usefulness to him are 
extensive enough. This is the addressing 
machine, that rather homely looking ma- 
chine which has been brought to an un- 
canny state of perfection so that it will 
print names and addresses, or what you 
will, at an almost unbelievable speed. 


Advertisers long ago found what the 
addressing machine could mean to them 
in circularization work, and gradually men 
responsible for the other departments of 
businesses are coming to appreciate what 
it will accomplish in the cutting down of 
time and effort wherever there is any du- 
plication of names from time to time. 


Originally built to address envelopes in 
quantities, the machine has now been 
turned to many other uses, such as mak- 
ing out checks, heading up statements, 
making up payroll sheets, filling in collec- 
tion notices, keeping up charge account 
ledgers, making out salesmen’s rating 
sheets and so on indefinitely, besides that 
of making up special lists whenever 
wanted. 


MONG the time and money-savers 
A in offices, there is one which has 


There are all sorts of addressing ma- 
chines to be had, from the little hand- 
addressor to the large motor-driven, auto- 
matic fellows that will address 9,000 en- 
velopes an hour. For general purposes, 
the machines that are not motorized but 
hand-fed are most desirable, and these 
have a capacity of from 2000 to 4000 
pieces an hour. 


An interesting use of addressing ma- 
chines has been made by Detmer, Bruner 
& Mason, Inc., whose headquarters are 
in New York City, although they have 
branch houses in all the larger cities. 
The system has been devised by A. A. F. 
King, who has given much study to the 
development of efficiency methods. 


In the first place, the addressing sten- 
cils serve also as a card file for checking 
purposes. The cards which hold the fibre 
stencils are cut with a notch in the top 
so they can be indexed and found easily 
when filed in the drawers which hold 
them. At the top of the card is pasted a 
proof of the stencil, which gives the 
customer’s name, folio number and the 
character of credit, what terms are al- 
lowed him or if he is a C. O. D. cus- 
tomer. Below is a space for “Special 
Information” and if there are any spec- 
ial instructions to be followed with re- 
gard to goods shipped to the customer, 
these are noted here. If there is any 
trouble with regard to his credit, if he 
has been delinquent in his payments, at 
the side of the card “Refer” or merely 
“R” will be written, which at once indi- 
cates to the order clerk that the order 
is not to be entered until it has been re- 
ferred to the credit manager. 


When an order comes in, it is sent to 
the young woman who has charge of the 
addressing machine and stencils. She 
quickly takes from the files the stencil card 


By L. N. Boyd 


of the customer and imprints the name 
on the order as a verification of the 
address and to show under what terms 
the goods are to be delivered. At the 
same time, she addresses the shipping 
label, and, if the goods are to be sent 
C. O. D., she makes out the tag for this. 


The card is then returned to its place, 
which is found automatically, because the 
card next to it was left standing up. 


Every month, the entire list is run 
through the machine to head up state- 
ments, the last two lines of the stencil, 


is probably only because they are sleeping 
over some chances for promoting effici- 
ency, chances that an efficiency engineer 
or some one studying the business from 
this standpoint might see. We could not 
give the service to our customers that we 
do or dispose of our work with so few 
halts and so little confusion without mak- 
ing use of the addressing machine. The 
clerk in charge can cut the stencils in a’ 
few minutes on her typewriter, and then 
any duplications of the name in the future 
can be done in a fraction of the time.” 


Mr. John Doe, 


Anyville, 


Every State 





Tuts Appressinc Stencit Serves Aso as A Carp FILe ror CHECKING 
Purposes, CREDIT AND OTHER INFORMATION BEING INSERTED ABOVE THE 


Fipre STENCIL. 


DiFFERENT Cotors Are Usep AT THE Top OF THE CARDS 


To InpIcATE LINE oF Goops PREFERRED. 


which show the customer’s folio number 
and credit rating, being left off. The 
machine is also used for addressing the 
envelopes for the market reports which 
are mailed out every week, an undertak- 
ing which would be almost impossible 
without the use of this time-saver. There 
are times, too, when some special cir- 
cu‘arizing is done, and the faithful ad- 
dressor is called into requisition again. 

At the larger branches of the Detmer, 
Bruner and Mason Co., the payrolls are 
made up on the addressing machine; 
where there are as many as 150 employees, 
it is very much worth while. 

Asked why he thought so few whole- 
sale companies were economizing as much 
as it-would appear they could do by using 
addressing machines, Mr. King said, “It 


As to the durability of the fibre stencils, 
Mr. King said, “The index cards and the 
fibre stencils are so serviceable in our 
system that we like using them. The 
stencils are given hard wear, for they are 
pulled out and imprinted daily, and with 
this, they last for a number of years, 
which would seem to prove that they are 
durable enough.” 

Different colors at the top of the cards 
used by the company indicate the line of 
woolens preferred by the customer, pro- 
viding another reference. 

One house which has made regular 
pack-horses out of their addressing ma- 
chines is Abraham & Straus, Inc., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. -There is a centralized 
name-writing bureau which does every 
routine name-writing task for every de- 
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partment of the organization, including 
names and other data on more than 100 
different forms, at an annual saving, the 
company says, of thousands of dollars, and 
a 30 to 50% reduction in the operating 
personnel of all departments affected. 
Since all additions or changes in the 
records of charge customers or employees 
are first made in the addressing bureau 
and notices then sent to all departments 
concerned, there is certain to be an accur- 
acy throughout the organization which 
could not be obtained any other way. 


Credit changes all come through the 
bureau and are sent to the proper depart- 
ments. For prompt credit authorization, 
the addressing machine has been combined 
with a visible index; names, addresses, 
credit ratings and folio numbers being im- 
printed on the visible index cards from 
the regular address plates. 


In any bank which has a trust or bond 
department, addressing machines are al- 
most indispensable, but these are not the 
only places where they can be used in a 
bank. The Bankers Trust Company, of 
New York, have installed the machines 
in a number of their departments, the 
latest being in the Administrative Depart- 
ment for the making up of the pay roll. 
The salary sheets, which are made up un- 
der the supervision of the chief clerk, 
have columns for Stock, Tax, Net Pay- 
ment and Semi-Monthly Rate, all of which 
figures, besides the name of the employee, 
appear on the addressing plate. The 
salary receipt is also filled in with the 
machine, the date being added by a special 
date plate for that run. The pay en- 
velopes come through the addressing ma- 
chine, but everything is left out for this 
imprinting except the amount inside and 
the employee’s number. 

Naturally, there are few changes in the 
payroll, except for promotions which come 
at the end of six months or a year, and 
the making of new plates to cover these 
changes is insignificant in comparison 
with the semi-monthly typing that would 
otherwise be necessary. Temporary em- 





Tue AppRESSING MACHINE May SEEM UUGAINLY But It OPERATES AT AN UUBELIEVABLE SPEED, AND IN ITS VARIED USEFULNESS 
Has Been BrouGHt To AN ALMOST UNCANNY STATE OF PERFECTION. 


ployees who are paid by the day are listed 
on separate sheets. 


In the Circularization and Transfer De- 
partments are the fastest machines, for 
in these divisions, work must nearly al- 
ways be done at high speed. The Circu- 
larization Department uses the machines 
entirely for addressing envelopes and run- 
ning off lists which are called for. Eight 
different classifications are used so that 
at any time any selected group can be 
circularized without having to pick out the 
addressing plates. It sounds weird indeed 
to hear the manager say, “Sometimes, I 
have the machine pick out only the men 
and address envelopes to them; some 
other time, it selects only the women.” 


In the Transfer Department, the ma- 
chines work ceaselessly, filling in checks, 
heading up notices of various kinds, ad- 
dressing envelopes, following up numer- 
ous transfers of stock, all with a rapid- 
ity that is breath-taking. 


In the’ Trust Department, the address- 
ing machines are used for remittance ad- 
vices, for checks, collection records, the 
annual accounting list to beneficiaries of 
trust funds, and for coupon envelopes 
which are for internal use only. The 
plates which are used for the collection re- 
cord are tabbed for each month, so that 
in April only the coupons and dividends 
due that month are printed, and so on for 
each succeeding month. In one day, a 
complete record that used to take many 
days, can be finished. 


The Customers’ Securities Department 
has its set of addressing machines, click- 
ing away in minutes hours of handwork. 

In each department of the Bankers 
Trust Company where the machines are 
used, there is a plate-cutting machine, so 
that any name can be changed at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Some smaller houses, how- 
ever, with fewer changes to make and 
more time to make them in, have new 
plates cut at the service station in their 
community. This is not an important 
detail. The important one is having the 
plates work for you after they are cut. 










































OrFicE oF DetmMerR, Bruner & Mason, N. Y. 


One of the beauties of the addressing 
machines of today is the selecting device, 
which makes it possible to run a group of 
stencils or address plates through a ma- 
chine, without printing all of them. Where 
metal plates are used, the classifications 
are made by means of metal tabs; in the 
case of the index fibre stencils, notches at 
the bottom of the card automatically con- 
trol the printing of names. Whenever, 
the entire list is to be run off, an adjust- 
ment of the machine makes this possible, 
so results are always just what one wants. 


The Fight Against 
Commercial Crime 
(Continued from page 10) 


person to consider a person brought to 
trial for commercial fraud as one who has 
matched his wits with his rich and more 
powerful antagonist; if he succeeded in 
beating him, why, let him go! The rich 
and powerful companies that extended 
him credit in the first instance ought to 
be able to take care of themselves. The 
defendant in a case of this kind is always 
pictured as the underdog, pressed to take 
chances by his necessities, and here he is 
in flesh and blood, with his wife and chil- 


dren, if he has any, before the jury 
trying him. 
“The creditor or creditors, even if 


present, have nothing about them to ex- 
cite any pity, nor do they seem to need 
sympathy, so with any kind of an excuse 
to hold water—and sometimes without any 
real defense whatever—an acquittal 
follows. 

“The remedy lies in educating the pub- 
lic to the point where it knows that it 
pays the cost of commercial crime; that 
allowing fraudulent debtors to go unpun- 
ished means that they themselves have to 
pay higher prices for food and other 
ccmmodities. The moment the average 
juror is convinced that he is paying the 
b'll instead of the rich creditor, he will 
take a different view of the situation.” 
















Having a Plan 


OTHING is sadder than human 
failure. Nothing deserves more 
critical study. If we could delve into 
every human failure and analyze the 
causes of the unhappy situation, we 
would find in many instances it was 
brought about by the absence of a 
plan. 

The human being is not an autom- 
aton. He cannot be wound up and 
set going like a machine; he cannot 
be placed on tracks and, by merely 
keeping moving, eventually reach a 
destination. There must be a plan if 
there is to be success. Sometimes 
what we designaic as success seems 
to drop like something from the 
clouds; but as a general rule success 
is born of effort, and effort to be 
productive must be governed by a 
plan. 

These observations on human life 
are applicable to business enterprises. 
Over and again we find people in bus- 
iness who are doing business merely 
as an occupation and not as a voca- 
tion. They could not tell you to save 
their lives what they were doing ex- 
cept getting a living. Of the pro- 
cesses of their work they have no 
definite comprehension. 

In a recent close analysis of com- 
mercial failures I have discovered 
that the absence of a plan was one cf 
the broad, outstanding causes of fail- 
ure, and it led me to appreciate that 
on this particular feature we had not 
laid the proper emphasis. 

Interrogate Mr. Retailer about his 
business, and its prospects. He will 
seldom have a plan; he will often 
have no comprehension of the extra- 
neous causes that often engulf a bus- 
iness and disappoint the fondest 
hopes for its success. He is moving 
along without rhyme or reason, trv- 
ing to sell goods at a little profit, but 
without the comprehension of what 
the business actually needs to keep it 
nourished, and to afford even a mod- 
est compensation to those who are 
responsible for it and perhaps are 
agonizing over its success. 


A plan is indispensable if a busi- 
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ness is to enjoy the fullest measure 
of success. A plan need not be com- 
plex; in fact, the simpler it is the 
better. It should include for the or- 
dinary retail business a comprehen- 
sion of the local needs; some idea of 
the local income ; a budget of expen- 
ditures and probable receipts ; the ap- 
portionment of merchandise and re- 
ceivables to capital; the proper cal- 
culation of profit on each item; the 
exact amount of overhead; and an 
honest canvass, at brief intervals, of 
the extent to which the business is 
measuring up to these cardinal re- 
quirements. 

Naturally, I do not pretend to 
cover here all the phases of a plan 
that will fit any merchandising en- 
terprise ; but I cannot resist the urge 
to arouse the interest of creditors in 
this feature of a business, without 
which its success may be endangered 
or entirely prevented. 

When asking for a financial state- 
ment, it would be entirely appropri- 
ate to ask also on what plan the bus- 
iness was being operated. Has it a 
real objective? Is there a real im- 
pulse toward that objective? Given 
a sound plan, with constant and 
courageous adherence to that plan, 
the chances of the success of the en- 
terprise are greatly enhanced. 


Credit Work 


‘HERE is a very wide miscon- 
ception of credit work. Ac- 
cording to the general estimate, it 
is confined largely to the assem- 
bling of information on a credit 
risk in determining whether or not 
it is safe to accept. This is no more 
a proper conception of credit work 
than to believe that the movements 
of the shuttle explain the complete 
technique of cotton cloth. Not 
alone is there a misconception on this 
particular phase of credit activities, 
but there is a doleful misunderstand- 
ing as to what credit really is. 
We hear the terms “buyer’s credit” 
and “giving credit to a buyer,” ban- 
died back and forth, without appar- 
rent appreciation that in these 
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phrases the word “credit” is used in 
two different senses Credit is a 
human device used as an exchange 
medium that offsets, through its 
flexible quality, the unadaptability 
of barter or money to the extensive 
meeds of modern business. At one 
end of the line stands the seller of 
commodities or the lender of money, 
and at the other end the buyer or 
the borrower. 

If the safety of the exchange is 
established, credit becomes an invisi- 
ble collateral for commodities bought 
or money borrowed. It facilitates the 
transfer of capital. It is our present 
chief element in the building of 
wealth. As a collateral, credit must 
be withdrawn through the return of 
real value to the creditor who has 
submitted, during a specified period, 
to an exchange of his commodities 
or his money for the debtor’s credit. 

Credit, therefore, is a human ele- 
ment, or rather, a human power, that 
elevates those who properly appraise 
it above mere mechanics and into 
real professionals. Credit work, in its 
immensities, embraces the preserva- 
tion and building up of human beings 
for, after all, credit cannot be di- 
vorced from the man who is using 
such an element in exchange fos the 
capital of others. 

Just as the human body needs a 
proper atmosphere, so credit, as a 
human element, must have a proper 
atmosphere for its preservation and 
development. Encouraging the en- 
forcement of protective commercial 


laws, keeping open avenues of inter-- 


change between those who sell to 
others on credit, providing facilities 
for meeting troubles when credit has 
been injured by unexpected emer- 
gencies, demanding high standards 
in the treatment of credit con- 
tracts—all contribute to an atmos- 
phere that helps to keep the flow of 
credit free through the many rami- 
fications of modern commerce. 
Preserving and building up the 
personal qualities that are component 
parts of credit, such as are graphi- 
cally described in the Three Cs— 
Character, Capacity and Capital—are 
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all a responsibility of credit work. 
They call for an intelligence and an 
understanding that puts to shame the 
idea that such work is nothing more 
than an ordinary mechanical process. 

We must realize that in business 
intercourse on modern terms, if we 
are to enjoy the fullest possible com- 
mercial development, credit must be 
reckoned with as one of the principal 
factors. We should regard the work- 
ers in credit as distinctive and indis- 
pensable, with no underrating of mis- 
apprehension of their duties or their 
work. We may then eliminate some 
of the unpleasant emergencies that 
arise too frequently in the course ot 
business cycles. 

As a human institution, business 
must be considered from the view- 
point of human vagaries. If there 
seems to be a smooth flow of fussi- 
ness through certain periods, it is be- 
cause the human temperament reacts 
to recurring conditions. In propor- 
tion to the extent to which we con- 
trol these reactions and substitute 
intelligence for mere chance, even- 
ness will come into business move- 
ments and we may no longer consider 
ourselves the children of mere des- 
tiny. 

It is serious, in my opinion, that so 
few of our executives understand 
the real nature of ‘credit and are in- 
clined to class the workers in credit 
as mere cogs in a wheel, and per- 
forming nothing more than mechan- 
cal service. If there ever was a line 
of work to which the term mechan- 
ics could not apply, it is credit; in 
all its elements we are dealing with 
human beings and working with cer- 
tain factors in human life just as im- 
portant to the individual welfare as 
to have the bodily organs function 
with normal regularity. 

These ideas, perhaps novel, on 
credit, I submit to the careful atten- 
tion of the reader, and hope for 
their circulation through the circles 
where the knowledge should be 
spread. 


The Safe Bank 


The record of bank failures in 
1924 clearly reveals that something 
is wrong with the manner in which 
very many banking institutions are 


organized and with the control that 


should stand as a guarantee to the 
people that the fiduciary obligations 
of the bank will be fulfilled. 

_ During 1924, 753 banking institu- 
tions closed their doors. Of this 
number, 38 have re-opened. These 
753 institutions had a combined capi- 
tal of $35,267,595 and a surplus of 
$11,375,390. Of the number, 127 
were national banks, with a capital 
of $9,365,000 and a surplus of $4,- 





099,260. Thirty-four were state 
banks, members of the Federal Re- 
serve System with a capital of $2,- 
545,000 and a surplus of $759,630; 
and 592 were non-members of the 
System with a capital of $23,357,595 
and a surplus of $6,516,500. 

This record discloses that of the 
failed institutions, 17 percent were 
national banks representing 2614 per- 
cent of the aggregate capital involv- 
ed, State member banks 4% percent 
of the total number, and 7 percent 
of the capital; non-member banks 
78% percent in number and 66% 
percent in capital. 

Segregating these banks according 
to the capital of each, we find that 65 
percent of the failed institutions had 
a capital of $25,000 or less; that 88 
percent had less than $75,000; that 
90 percent had capitals of less than 
$100,000 each. 

Reflecting upon these figures we 
are forced to realize that the strain 
placed by surrounding economic 
conditions and poor banking fell 
hardest on the institutions with a 
small capital. In these complex 
times, the chances are that a banking 
institution with a capital of less than 
$50,000 even in a small community, 
must be directed with the highest 
kind of skill in order to keep out of 
trouble resulting from over-bidding 
for deposits and making speculative 
loans. This kind of skill is not easy 
to find and the chances are that the 
institution of small capital will suf- 
fer the danger of incompetent and 
unskillful management. The lessons 
to be learned from the bank failure 
record of 1924 should not be 
neglected. 

No banking institution in our opin- 
ion should be authorized with a 
smaller capital than $50,000. Larger 
capital will provide a larger degree 
of safety against errors in manage- 
ment and will permit the bank to live 
truer to the fiduciary obligation. We 
can well afford to have a smaller 
number of banks if thereby we can 
have fewer failures. 

This is not a question alone for 
the banking fraternity; it affects the 
security and the rights of the entire 
people. 


Your Authority 


T the age of eighteen I wrote an 
essay on “Aztec Civilization,” a 
perfectly juvenile piece of work, 
without the least authority. Be- 
yond the memory of the fact that 
I had the temerity to do this thing 
in my youthful days, there isn’t the 
slightest scratch left to remind me 
of what the essay contained. 
We can in this life lap up a great 
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deal of poor and indigestible stuff 
unless we are careful enough to ex- 
amine the authority back of it. 

In a recent issue of Printer’s Ink 
appeared an article under the cap- 
tion, “A Criticism of the Credit 
Man,” in which some caustic state- 
ments were made of the educational 
effect exercised by the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men on the credit 
fraternity. 

I marvel that the editors of this 
reputable publication should not 
have investigated the authority 
back of this article before submit- 
ting it to their readers. 

As I recall, the writer of this ar- 
ticle produced some time ago a 
book on credits. It isn’t in the Asso- 
ciation library, for the reason that 
in my opinion the author did not 
have sufficiently comprehensive ex- 
perience for the production of a 
worthwhile book on credits. 

I cannot recall the writer either 
as having been closely identified 
with the work of the Association 
or in any way qualified to estimate 
the Association’s uplifting and en- 
ergizing effect on the credit frater- 
nity. 

Now, examining. closely the 
losses of the past six years, I can 
say upon very good grounds that 
poor judgment in production and 
general buying resulted in much 
heavier losses than resulted from 
credit defaults. 

The members of the credit fra- 
ternity, as I have observed them, 
are neither blatant nor even vocal. 
Largely for this reason there has 
been some under-estimation of the 
Association’s part in our construc- 
tive business processes. But when 
it becomes necessary to put safety 
brakes on business to prevent it 
from running wild, to estimate the 
courses of business, and be workers 
rather than talkers, then depend- 
ence can be placed in the class of 
people whom we designate as cred- 
it workers. 

The life of the Association has 
paralleled the period of the nation’s 
greatest prosperity. I am aware of 
no body of business men that has 
contributed more to the Nation’s 
real progress and been a greater 
power in elevating business stan- 
dards. 

The authority back of a state- 
ment is very important to know be- 
fore accepting the statement. The 
writer of the article in question 
was no more qualified to speak 
authoritatively on the subject of 
the work of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men than I was, in 
my youthful years, to write an es- 
say on Aztec civilization. 
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The Headquarters Hotel 


For the N. A. C. M. Thirtieth Convention 
Washington, D. C., June 8--13, 1925 


HE headquarters hotel for the 
Thirtieth Annual Convention 
of the National Association ot 


Credit Men at Washington, D. C., 
June 8-13, 1925, will be the newly 


opened Mayflower. It is the largest 
private building in Washington and 
has 1059 rooms, of which 650 are 
hotel rooms with bath and the re- 
mainder are in 112 apartments de- 
signed ultimately for housekeeping 
apartments. The building is fireproof 
throughout, structural steel with cur- 
tain walls. Robert S. Beresford, of 
Washington, was the designer of the 
lay-out of the building; and the ex- 


terior was designed by Warren & 
Wetmore of New York. It repre- 
sents an investment of $11,000,000 
including land value and equipment. 

The hotel is operated by the May- 
flower Hotel Co., of which H. L. 
Merry is president, D. J. O’Brien 
chief acountant and Arthur D. Har- 
nett is office manager. 

The Mayflower Hotel is on Con- 
necticut Avenue, De Sales and 17th 
Streets, and covers 68,000 square 
feet. It is located half way between 
the White House and DuPont Circle, 
a fine section of thé city containing 
a number of other hotels, some ot 


which have been constructed within 
the past two years. 

The grand ballroom, a view of 
which is shown on the next page, 
will be the scene of all the general 
sessions of the Convention except 
possibly the opening session which 
may be held in an even larger audi- 
torium. The ballroom is about the 
same size and shape as that of the 
Statler Hotel, which was convention 
headquarters last June in Buffalo. 

In this ballroom was held the 
Charity Inaugural ball on March 4, 
which took the place of the official 
ball on Inaugural Day. 
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OUNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


BALLROOM OF THE MAYFLOWER, WHERE GENERAL SESSIONS OF THE 


CONVENTION WILL BE HELD 


Washington—Our Own City 


Where the Credit Congress of 1925 Will Be Held 


OLUMES have been written 
about Washington and still the 
story of this great city remains 
untold. It must be seen; it must 
be understood; it must be felt by con- 
tact to realize its greatness. It is an in- 
spiration. It is the soul of America— 
the spirit of sacrifice, the vision of the 
future—expressed in marble and granite, 
bronze and copper, flowers and trees. 
“Here in this quiet city, amid the me- 
morials and monuments to the past, daily 
transpire events that will leave their im- 
Press on the future, for here every day 
history is being written. One cannot look 
upon the scenes where the future destiny 
of the Nation is being decided without 
feeling that he has touched the very pulse 


of our government and felt its living 
throb.” 


The above paragraphs on the city of 
ashington are taken from a sixty-four 
Page booklet entitled “Washington, the 
lace of Pilgrimage for Patriotic Ameri- 
cans,” published last year by the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad. 


By William Gregg 


At Home 


On twenty-nine different annual occa- 
sions, the delegates at the conventions of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
have enjoyed the hospitality of various 
cities—Toledo, Kansas City, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Louisville, St. 
Louis, New York, Memphis, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Denver, Philadelphia, New Or- 
leans, Minneapolis, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, Salt Lake City, Pittsburgh, 
Kansas City, Chicago, Detroit, Atlantic 
City, San Francisco, Indianapolis, Atlanta 
and Buffalo. In each case the city dis- 
played a hospitality that is pleasantly and 
gratefully remembered by the delegates 
who attended. 


In the year 1925, however, besides the 
delightful hospitality planned fur the dele- 
gates by the Washington Association of 
Credit Men, there is a feature that, up 
to this time, the credit men’s conventions 
have not enjoyed. That is, the pleasure 
of visiting, as delegates, the city which 
belongs to us all. For the beauty and 


grandeur of Washington are things that 
we may all be proud of and for which— 
to put a more material aspect upon the 
matter—we’ all pay the bills. 


The Convention Program 


The program of the convention will be 
printed in the May issue of the Crepit 
MontTRLy. The details are, of course, not 
entirely worked out at the present time; 
but even those features already settled 
upon are enough to bring delegates many 


hundreds of miles. The largest attend- 
ance in the history of the Association is 
anticipated. 


The convention committees, headed by 
Chairman W. C. Hanson, E. G. Shafer 
Co., Washington, D. C., have wisely pro- 
vided ample time for the delegates to 
visit the important buildings and monu- 
ments in and near Washington. 


Mount Vernon 


It has been said that until one has 
visited Mount Vernon on the Potomac 
and has seen the evening parade at West 
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Point on the Hudson, he 
has not yet had the great- 
est thrills that an Ameri- 
can can feel. 

A trip to Mount Vernon 
will be included in the con- 
vention program and dele- 
gates and their families will 
be enabled to visit the beau- 
tiful residence of George 
Washington and to appre- 
ciate, at first glance, that the 
Father of his Country knew 
not only how to fight and 
govern but how to live. 

Although the _ splendid 
white city of Washington 
today is very different from 
the incomplete city of Civil 
War times, yet no one can 


New NATIONAL Museum BuILpING 


A Mount VERNON View GeoRGE WASHINGTON NeEveR Got 


visit Washington even for a 
few hours without thinking 
again and again of Abraham 
Lincoln. The main part of the 
White House is the building 
in which he lived and labored. 
Other Federal buildings were 
standing then and 516 Tenth 
Street is the house in which 
he died. This house is a 
Lincoln museum and contains, 
among other things, the follow- 
ing: The family Bible in which 
Lincoln wrote his name in 
boyhood; log from the old 
Lincoln home; stand © made 
from logs of house in which 
Lincoln lived, 1832-36; rail 
split by Lincoln and John 
Hanks in 1830 (with affidavit 
by Hanks); discharge given 
to one of his men by Cap- 
tain A. Lincoln, Black Hawk War, 1832; 
picture of Springfield House; flag carried 
in Lincoln and Hamlin campaign; office 
chair in which Lincoln sat when he 
drafted his first cabinet; farewell address 
to neighbors; articles of furniture from 
the Springfield home; autograph letters; 
life-mask and cast of hands by L. W. 
Volk; hat worn on night of April 14, 
1865; chair occupied in theatre; bill of 
the play (Our American Cousin); 263 
portraits, including the earliest known; 
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209 medals; and more than a thousand 
volumes of Lincoln biographies and works 
relating to slavery and the war and re- 
lated topics. 

And finally there is to be seen the com- 
paratively new memorial to Lincoln on 
the banks of the Potomac which is a 
fitting companion to the nearby Washing- 
ton monument. 

Two books are to be found on the news 
stands in Washington which give in words 
and pictures an account of the National 
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Capital. One is the “Wash- 
ington Guide,” published by 
Rand McNally & Co., New 
York and Chicago. The 
other is the “Washington 
Standard Guide,” published 
by B. S. Reynolds Co. 
Washington. These two 
books with their many il- 
lustrations make the visitor 
want to spend the month 
rather than a few days in 
Washington. 


But, as the anonymous 
writer quoted above has 
said, Washington “must be 
seen, it must be understood, 
it must be felt by contact 
to realize its greatness.” 


Mount VERNON FROM THE LAWN 


Room Reservations 


All arrangement of rooms 
for delegates during the Con- 
vention will be handled by F. 
G. Hathaway of the staff of the 
National Association of Credit 
Men, whose office until after 
the Convention will be at 417 
District National Bank Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

Reservations for rooms in 
the Mayflower and in 
hotels should be made through 
the local secretaries of credit 
mens’ associations and should 
be sent by the secretaries to 
Mr. Hathaway. 


other 


Although it is not possible as yet to an- 
nounce the complete program of speakers 
at the convention, it is safe to say that the 
Annual Convention of the NationalAsso- 
ciation of Credit Men has never had so 
important a list of speakers as those who 
will address the Thirtieth Annual Conven- 
tion in June at Washington, D. C. The 
features that are being prepared for the 
instruction and entertainment of delegates 
and guests are also of a quality that will 
make this convention memorable. 
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Your Profits 


Thousands of retailers are better 
credit risks because they use this sim- 
ple plan. In a few minutes, any day 
in the year, they can give the credit 
man an up-to-date financial state- 
ment by simply copying figures from 
records that are balanced every day. 


We will be glad to tell you how this 
plan will help your customers—and 
you. Call our local office, or write. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6453 SECOND BOULEVARD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


- ADDING: BOOKKEEPING : CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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The Man From Plain Street 


Avenue and Plaint Street means 

little to a stranger. Most inns 
of distinction have corner locations; an 
imposing front on a street of consequence 
and, on the side, a comparatively unimpor- 
tant thoroughfare. But Grand Avenue is 
princely through- 
out while Plain 
Street is far more 
—or, rather, less 
—than plebeian or 
even mean; it is 
the street which is 
oftenest represent- 
ed by ditto marks 
on the policé blot- 
ter. The explana- 
tion lies, of course, 
in the fact that 
Plain Street begins 
at Grand Avenue. 


On the Plain 
Street side of the 
St. George was— 
formerly—its bar; 
now an extra din- 
ing-room for Ro- 
tarians, Kiwanians 
and such; its walls 
chastely adorned 
with hunting 
scenes and sending 
back the echoes of 
the mild revelry of 
luncheon clubs ; 
the nearest ap- 
proach now to the 
spirit of the old 
days when you 
didn’t pay for what 
you ate in this 
room but only for 
what you drank. 

Outside, every- 
thing was about as 
before. The same 
November wind 
whistled in the 
same way about 
the casement win- 
dows, carrying 
vagrant flakes of 
snow—the only 
really beautiful 
thing that Plain 
Street ever knew. 
Homeless and 
hungry men, most 
of whom preferred 
hardship to effort, 
stopped—as_ long 
as they could bear the cold—to look in at 
the light and warmth and then with the 
collars of their insufficient coats turned 
up, walked on, the feel of the cold, damp 
pavement in their poorly shod feet. 


On this wintry evening, with Thanks- 
giving only a few days away, they saw 
comfortable men _ sitting expectantly 
around shining tables, with the fragrance 
of hothouse roses in their nostrils and in 
their ears the restful melody of violin and 
harp. 

Not all of the tables were filled. Just 
inside the window nearest the avenue, a 


O SAY that the St. George Hotel 
stands at the corner ot Grand 


By Spencer Gunn 


A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany 


box of cigarettes, two cigars banded to- 
gether and a card which listed all that was 
to follow, waited for a man who did not 
come. As the oysters were being served 


at this table, one of the men leaned for- 
ward. 

“Don’t look out of the window too sud- 
denly,” Owen Clapp said, “but get a look 





“Don’t Look Out oF THE Winpow Too SuppENLy !” 


at that bird looking in. The others look 
in once. This man has been there three 
times already.” 

As the other two men casually glanced 
out at the street and quickly back again, 
they saw a common tramp, shabby, 
dirty, with a nondescript suit rip- 
ped open at one shoulder and something 
on his head which had once been a cap. 
Looking again, one of them saw some- 
thing in the man’s eyes and bearing which 
made him uneasy. .- 


“He’s a bum, all right, Owen,” Fred 
Lansing agreed, “but he looks to me as 


if he had dropped farther than most.” 

“Shucks, Fred!” John Simmons pro- 
tested. “He’d bean you for the price of 
a drink as quick as the rest of them. Pass 
the celery and don’t be so damn senti- 
mental.” 

Unconvinced, Clapp looked out again. 
As his glance returned, it fell on the 
silver across the 
table, all symmet- 
rical and undis- 
turbed. His broad 
face glowed. 
“What do you say 
we let him in?” he 
pleaded. “I'll pay 
for his dinner.” 

“You'll pay for 
just half,” Fred 
Lansing corrected. 
“That is,” he add- 
ed courteously, “if 
John don’t object.” 

“Think fast, 
Johnny. for God's 
sake !” Owen Clapp 
urged. “The man 
is hungry, and in 
another second or 
two will be gone, 
perhaps for gooil.” 


“Who do you 
think I am?” com- 
plained Simmons. 
“A grandson of 

Simon Legree?” A 

' dollar bill, flung 

j on the table, com- 
pleted his reply. 


A glance from 
Clapp, a light push 
on the now un- 
screened window 
which had been 
letft slightly open 
for air, and with 
the slinking skill 
of the underworld, 
the man _ from 
Plain Street, plaid 
cap in hand, slid 
noiselessly into the 
vacant chair. 


“Another __ plate 
of oysters, waiter,” 
Owen Clapp or- 
dered, holding 
something out to 
the willing attend- 
ant. “And don't 
be stingy with your 
portions, George,” 
he whispered. “This man is hungry.” 

The oysters slipped down the man’s 
throat as if invisibly linked together. 
The soup which their guest found too hot 
for fast work with a spoon, he soaked up 
with breken rolls. The small piece of 
fish he swallowed at a gulp. 


Between these unsubstantial courses and 
while waiting for the meat plate, he ap- 
plied himself to the olives, celery and 
crackers. Then he lit a cigarette which 
he smoked hungrily. 


These preliminaries seemed to merely 
put him in trim for the rest of the dinner. 
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The minute steak with creamed potatoes 
and mashed turnip and then the lettuce 
salad quickly disappeared. 

The ice cream and cake and coffee he 
seemed to his hosts to stow away with his 
right hand while, with his left, he reached 
for a cigar. He had this half smoked be- 
fore the presiding officer rose to begin 
the real business of the meeting. As 
Owen Clapp had surmised, the man was 
hungry. 

“Gentlemen,” the President was saying, 
“I have just received a telegram which 
makes my position at this moment ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing and difficult. The 
speaker who was to address us to night 
on The Organization of a Credit Depart- 
ment was injured in an automobile acci- 
dent as he was going to his train. There 


’ 





has been, of course, no possible opportun- 
ity to secure a substitute. I am sorry to 
disappoint you but I must ask you to fur- 
nish your own entertainment.” 

The President looked uneasily from one 
part of the room to another. “I will be 
glad,” he said anxiously, “to hear from 
anyone who has something to offer us or 
to listen to any suggestion.” 

“Mr. President!” 

“Mr. Cohen.” 


“Mr. President,” proposed Ben Cohen 
in his dignified way, “I move that Bert 
Folwell tell us about the mercantile agency 
report which was found in the tomb of 
King Tut.” 

“Mr. President!” It seemed, later, 
rather more than coincidence that the 


The Underlying Security 


Th Bell System’s property on December 
31, 1924 had a book cost of $2,270,000,- 
000. It includes among other things, land, 
buildings, central office equipment, conduits, 
cables, station equipment, poles and wires. 


This property is the foundation of the 
nation-wide telephone service furnished 
through 16,000,000 telephones in 70,000 
cities, towns, and rural communities. 


Its maintenance and operation necessitate 
the service of 270,000 skilled and loyal 
workers. By means of it, 46,000,000 tele- 
phone conversations are held daily. 


A nation-wide plant and a nation-wide ser- 
vice—both furnish security to Bell System 


investors. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A.T. & T.—parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 


SECURITIES CO. he 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 
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“The People’s 
Messenger” 
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next request for. recognition came from 
the same table. 


“Mr. Murphy.” 


The voice from within the big frame of 
the vice president of Murphy, Inc., was 
surprisingly soft. “I object, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said, “to spending our valuable 
time in this way. I received a report to- 
day which was very nearly as old as that.” 


Above the laughter which greeted this 
thrust at the local representative of a 
rating agency, Jim Murphy again made 
himself heard. “I move you, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” he said earnestly, “that we stick 
closely to the subject announced and start 
with a song by Charlie Sweetland entitled 
‘Of All My Associates In The Sweetland 
Lumber Company, I Love Myself The 
Best.’” 

“Mr. President!” 

“Mr. President!” 

Two men were on their feet before the 
applause died down. They did not wait 
for recognition by the Chairman and, be- 
fore the first had quite finished, the other 
by superior shouting drowned out his voice. 


“I move that we keep right on eating 


“I move that we elect a new President 
right away.” 

The second suggestion found favor with 
Roland Yates. A littlhe man with~-horn- 
rimmed _ spectacles——who made up in 
ginger what he lacked in size—tore off 
his coat, put it on wrong-side-out and 
started a lock step march up and down 
in front of the President. In three min- 
utes, every man in the room except the 
amused officers and directors at the 
speakers’ table was moving in and out 
among the tables in a long queue, singing 
his loudest. 


“Out the window, you must go, 
You must go, you must go— 
Out the window you must go— 
You are rotten!” 


All, that is, but one, the slender, shabby 
man with dark uncombed hair and thin 
unshaven face who seemed to realize, too 
late, that through fear of making himself 
conspicuous by becoming a part of the 
huge human snake which wound in and 
out among the empty tables, as he had 
been urged to do, he had advertised his 
presence to the entire room. 

He looked quickly at the window by 
which he had come but it was now closed. 
He seemed to be vainly trying to figure 
out how it was fastened. He then glanced 
at the door, but only for a second, as if 
he quickly decided that the lobby of the 
St. George was no place for a tramp. 

For a long minute, he sat there with 
head bowed as if defeated and cornered. 
Then, to the intense surprise of his guests 
who were now returning to their table 
and of the others as they, too, saw what 
was happening, he walked with squared 
shoulders direct to the platform on which 
the speakers’ table was placed. He stood 
there until the scraping of chairs had 
stopped and the whole assembly was as 
silent as himself. 

“Your President,” he began in a voice 
which could scarcely be heard at first, “has 
called for volunteers to supply the enter- 
tainment which he had found it impossible 
to provide as he promised. Some of you 
have already accepted his challenge and 
made an excellent start. Let me, too, take 
a hand in this impromptu program.” 

The speaker seemed to take new cour- 
age from the faces that looked wonder- 
ingly into his own. His voice became 
clear and louder, his eyes bright; his 
whole frame seemed to stiffen with un- 
wonted resolution. 
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It’s a question of 


An ounce of performance is worth a pound of promise. 


It is well to keep this in mind when buying a ma- 
chine for adding and calculating. 


Also, that the time to determine machine perfor- 
mance is before, not after purchase. 


By performance is meant, not an ordinary demon- 
stration, but a real production test on a cross section 
of your every day work. 


If, before signing an order for any figuring machine, 
you will always insist on a production test—that is, a 
timed record of work ‘turned out in your own office 
under actual working conditions—you will never buy 
a misfit. 


Let a Comptometer man come in and prove by ac- 
tually doing a cross section of your day’s work—Add- 
ing, Extending Invoices, Figuring Payroll, Costs, any- 
thing you have—what Comptometer speed would 
mean on your work. 


The Comptometer welcomes such a test—competi- 
tive or otherwise. No obligation whatever. 






production 


To secure the highest degree of 
economy in machine figuring 
two things are indispensable: 


1-Speed-with-Accuracy; 

2-The universal applica- 
tion of Speed-with- 
Accuracy to all figure 
work. 


Speed, on all adding and calcula- 


ting is a well-known feature of 
the Comptometer—it speaks for 
itself. 


Human mistakes are the chief 
source of error in the operation 
of any machine. In the Comp- 
tometer this danger is safeguarded 
by: 


The Controlled-key which will 
not permit a partial key-stroke 
to register an error— 


And the “Clear” signal which 
warns the operator against begin- 
ning a new operation on an un- 
cleared register. 





FELT & TARRANT: MFG. CO., 1717 N. PAULINA ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 












If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant 
it’s nota 
Comptometer 






CONTROLLED KEY 


42Q0DING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 





Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 
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“I started for your city last night,” he 
went on, “from a town only a few miles 
distant. I didn’t take a taxi to my train 
and I did not have a Pullman reservation. 
The only ticket I had was my nerve and 
the only seat the brake rods of a freight 
car. 


“I remembered a place here, where with 
a very little money I could get shelter of 
a sort and human companionship, dubious 
as it might seem to you. Tonight I pass- 
ed the windows of this room—and then 
came back. I could not look in for long 
at a time. The air was too keen and my 
clothing too poor. But I came back—and 
back—and back—and_ back. 


“A good Samaritan near that window, 
at a table which had a vacant place beck- 
oned to me and I came in. Some of you 
saw me. I have had my first food in 
many hours, the most and the best in 
many months. As I glanced at your pro- 
gram and, later, listened to your President, 
it struck me that I might be able to repay, 
in some small measure, the kind treatment 
I have received tonight in this room. 


“To bring myself to this platform has 
been one of the severest tests of all the 
dark months since, like you, I had a wor- 
thy place in the business and social world. 
You will be surprised to know how much 
like yours it was. But I am here. 

“The few things I want to say to you 
happen to be right in line with the sub- 
ject you have met to discuss, the organiza- 
tion of a credit department. Let me say 
this: The very first requisite of a pro- 
perly organized credit department is an 
assstant trained to take your place. 

“Men, less than a year ago, I was, my- 
self, the head of a credit department. 
Some of you would recognize the firm if 
I named it. A few of you might remem- 
ber my name if 1 gave it. I had a good 


Shakespeare 








honest as this world goes is to 
be one man picked out of ten 
thousand. 


Even 
FIDELITY INSURANCE is 
worth insisting on in the credit 
seeker’s questionnaire. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY COMPANY 


Baltimore, Maryland. 





position; a happy home; high hopes of 
advancement. 

“Then, one day, the chance came—a 
wonderful opportunity. Our Sales Man- 
ager.” “The next night,” the speaker 
work. I had been hoping and preparing 
for his position for years. There was 
no question in my own mind of my ability 
to do the work. I believe there was none 
in the mind of my chief. 


“It comes hard, men, to speak of the 
home I had and lost, but that night I 
said to my wife, ‘Tomorrow I will be 
asked to take the position of Sales Man- 
ager.” “The next night ,” the speaker 
went on slowly, “I—did—not—go—home. 
I haven’t been home since.” 

The room which, ten minutes before, 
had been full of noisy confusion was now 
painfully silent. The shabby figure, the 
gaunt earnest face, covered with half 
grown beard, the note of tragedy in his 
voice, his pathetic admission of failure,— 
the explanation which literally trembled 
on his lips seemed almost to dim the 
room as well as silence it. 


“I didn’t get the job, men.” The 
stranger's voice was but a whisper. “I 
had trained no one for mine. A wordy 
argument with our General Manager got 
me nowhere. I was crazed with disap- 
pointment, and quit. And then, when | 
had walked strange streets for most of the 
night, until I was a pitiful mockery of the 
man who had set out so confidently in the 
morning, I could not bring myself to go 
home.” 

The tension in the room became un- 
bearable. There was a scraping of a chair 
here and there as a listener shifted his 
position and more than one man lifted 
a hand to his eyes with an effort at nat- 
uralness. 

“I guess that’s all, men,” the speaker 


said to be 


if he exaggerated, 





MAINTAINS A DEPARTMENT OF GUARANTEED ATTORNEYS 


WHICH RENDERS UNEXCELLED SERVICE TO MERCHANTS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 
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concluded. “You can guess the rest. I’ve 
done about everything but work and pray, 
So I say to you tonight, as a matter of 
first importance in the proper organization 
of a credit department—don’t—hog—your 
—job.” 

As the stranger resumed his seat, he 
did not relight the cigar which he still 
held. He did not smile. He seemed to 
shrink again into the purposeless, wander- 
ing tramp and looked out at the street as 
if wishing again for its cold obscurity. 


“Mr. President!” 
“Mr. Holmes!” 


“Mr. President,” Lester Holmes said 
feelingly, “I move that the honorarium 
that was to go to the speaker announced 
for tonight be handed now by our trea- 
surer from the dues of this dinner to this 
stranger who has sacrificed his pride in 
order to pay a debt of honor.” 

“I am not going to call for a second or 
a vote on that motion,” President Barker 
said quickly. “I can see that it is not 
necessary. But I am going to appoint the 
gentlemen at our friend’s table a Commit- 
tee of three to see that he has at once the 
best that the St. Charles has to offer a 
weary traveler.” A burst of applause 
showed how heartily this appointment was 
received. 

“Before our friend goes out,” Ben 
Fitch rose to say, “I would like to 
tell him that my boss has been after me 
for a long time to give my assistant real 
responsibility. His experience has shown 
me the light and I am grateful. Tomor- 
rcw I will begin to properly organize 
my department.” 

“That makes me feel a lot better,” the 
stranger said as he stood up again. “I 
can’t begin to tell you how much the kind- 
ness I have been shown here tonight 
means to me. Somehow, I feel that I— 
that Thanksgiving—” 

He sat down overwhelmed with emo- 
tion, only to be lifted up again with 
friendly arms and half carried, sobbing, 
from the room. 

“Well, gentlemen,” the President resum- 
ed, as he wiped his blurred glasses and 
looked into the moist eyes before him, 
“this has been an eventful meeting. We 
have surely had a thrill and a lesson we 
can all take to heart. Before we proceed 
with our musical program and then take 
up the election of officers for the coming 
year, I am going to call for a rising vote 
of thanks to Owen Clapp who has done 
all of us and one of our members in partic- 
ular a real service, not to mention the 
probable salvaging of a wrecked career.” 


With the men on their feet again, the 
song leader started “Sweet Adeline.” 
The meeting was off to a new and gayer 
start. 

“s *.. 


As the time for adjournment approach- 
ed, the usual reports and speeches having 
been made, the door opened and Owen 
Clapp hurried to the speaker’s table for 
a whispered consultation. 

“Men,” he then announced, “We have 
had such good success in carrying out your 
instructions that we thought you might 
like to see what we have accomplished 
since we left. Through a fortunate com- 
bination of circumstances, it has been pos- 
sible to properly clothe the stranger who, 
less than three hours ago, was looking 
hungrily through that window. We would 
like to present “him to you before you 
adjourn and I believe it would please him.” 

“I will consider the idea approved—un- 
animously,” President Barker said with a 
smile as he read the eager assent in the 
faces before him. “Bring him in by all 
means.” 

As the door opened and their guest 
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eeping Machine 


VERY modern improvement essen- 
E tial to successful mechanical book- 
keeping is embodied in this latest 
Remington product. Among -these im- 
provements are an automatic electric 
carriage return, built on new principles, 
which insure surpassing speed com- 
bined with perfect control, a new key- 
board, scientifically arranged to facilitate 
ease and speed of operation,a special key 
for making corrections, another for writ- 
ing credit balances, a new column tabu- 
lating lever, and an exceptionaily easy 
touch on both adding and tabular keys. 


The advent of the New Remington 23 
means new opportunities for time and 


cost saving in every kind of bookkeep- 
ing work. 


We believe, of all bookkeeping ma- 
chines, it is the swiftest, the safest, the 
simplest, the most durable, the most 
adaptable the most complete. 
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alata ) See it! Examine it! 


: alk ale lh le al Acard to us, or our nearest branch office, will bring 
a demonstration without obligation to yourself. 


& 
Remington Typewriter Company 


Accounting Machine Department 


374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere) 
















walked alone and confidently toward the 
platform, the room was almost as noise- 
less as when he left. But when he turned 
and faced his audience, the silence was of 
a different character; it was the vocal 
hush which precedes a storm. In due 
time, very short in reality, the hurricane 
struck. 

“Bill Strang!” It was a yell and a 
challenge. 


“You miserable fraud!” 


Off again came the coat of Roland 
Yates. Standing on a chair and waving 
his arms he shouted. 


“Out the window you must go 
You must go, you must go— 
_In a moment, it seemed, he had the men 
circled about the platform. 


“Out the window you must go— 
You are rotten!” 

It was like a Sioux battle cry this time, 
so strong was the reaction of the men 
from the feeling of pity which had lately 
swayed them. One of them actually 
opened the casement window through 
which apparently, the credit man of 
Strang Bros., carefully dressed for his 

















Allisteel Desks 


N Allsteel desk is an 
inspiration—gives zest 

to the day’s work and prestige 
to itsowner. Richly finishedin 
olive-green or mahogany with 
bronze trimmings and dura- 
ble, green battleship linoleum 
top, they are the last word 
in beauty and convenience. 


Measured on the basis of cost 
per year, convenience, or 
prestige building appearance 
—the entire Allsteel line is a sound 
investment. The A /lsteel mark is your 
guarantee of permanent satisfaction. 

































































Write for the new GF part, had come not so long before. There 
Allsteel Desk Catalog was a slow movement, led by Yates, in 
The General Fireproofing Co. that direction. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


> ie S —— Handsome, smiling, smooth shaven, im- 


maculately groomed, Strang raised his 
hand. 


“Listen, men,” he begged. “Give the 
criminal his time honored privilege; then 
hang him, if that’s your pleasure.” 


“You will be allowed three minutes,” 
the President decreed. “The members will 
resume their seats.” 


“Men,” Strang began, “the only one 
here who knew about this was Owen 
Clapp. As you know, it was up to us two 
to take care of this program. Owen was 
disappointed in securing a well-known 
speaker from out of town. In despera- 
tion, he appealed to me and, between us, 
we fixed this thing up.” 

“How about it, Owen?” Pat Moore 
asked. “Is Bill Strang stringing us?” 


Owen Clapp shook his head as he stood 
mi up. “It’s exactly as Bill claims,” he said 
i with his slow smile. “You men expect an 
f out of town speaker at our annual affair. 
You wouldn’t turn out in such numbers 
~i for one of our own men and those of 
you who did come wouldn’t do more than 
listen politely. Some of you wouldn’t do 
that. Bill refused to head the program 
under his own name.” 


“I knew I couldn’t get under your skins 
that way,” Strang explained. “And what 
-good is an annual meeting unless you get 
something you can take away with you? 
| That is why I haven’t shaved for a week, 
—until ten minutes ago,” he added strok- 
ing his chin; “and I’ve spent all of today 
in a railroad roundhouse taking a smoke 
bath and working up an appetite. If you 
think it’s any fun to do that, or loiter on 
Plain Street on a night like this without 
an overcoat waiting to be introduced, 
i you're all—” 


“Look! Look at that window!” Roland 
# Yates yelled suddenly. There, plainly 
enough, was the tramp, peering in. The 
fmt, shoulder of his coat was torn and a dirty 

Bl plaid cap low over one ear. For a fleeting 
i) minute he stood there; then, with a grin 
and a wave of his hand, he passed on. 





Robb Barker. rose quickly as Strang 
i sat down. 


“Come, men,” he urged, as he saw that 
the time for adjournment had come. “A 
rising vote of thanks to William Strang,— 
loyal member, talented actor and pro- 
gressive credit manager!” 
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Dictating in the Year 1925 
(Continued from page 15) 





the machines have proved particularly var- 
uable. 

Here in the New York office a mes- 
senger collects the cylinders every hour, 
returning at the same time any finished 


work. It is a general rule that cylinders 
received by the transcribing section by 
noon will be transcribed and the wor« 
returned to the dictator in time for the 
letters to be mailed the same day. In 
our organization, we stress the import- 
ance of dictating early in the day. For 
special service, it is only necessary 10 
telephone the supervisor in charge of the 
transcribing section, and she will send a 
messenger for a cylinder immediately, re- 
turning the letter or letters as soon as 
transcribed. As such jobs are given pret- 
erential attention in the transcribing sec- 
tion, dictators limit the use of this rush 
service to items of first importance. 

So that the cylinders may be handled in 
proper order, the supervisor of the trans- 
cribing section sticks into every cylinder 
a slip which shows the date and hour it 
was received in the department. When 
she turns the cylinder over to an operator, 
the time is again marked on the slip, as it 
is when the cylinder is finished. 

A daily report prepared at the close of 
each day indicates the amount of work 
received and finished that day, and the 
number of cylinders left over, if any. 
This report shows that the work is flow- 
ing smoothly through the department, that 
the individual dictator is getting efficient 
service, and that the operators are pro- 
ducing the amount of work expected of 
them. If the department should fall be- 
hind in its work, this report would show 
it. 

The credit men in all of our offices make 
constant use of the dictating machines for 
collection letters and other correspond- 
ence. At certain times of the month, col- 
lection letters are especially heavy, and a 
credit manager could not get them out if 
he depended upon one stenographer. 

As to operators, we have practically no 
turnover, and the girls seem happy as well 
as efficient. Perhaps the principal objec- 
tion to the dictating machine comes from 
the dictator who has not leartied to plan 
his letter before he starts dictating it, 
so that corrections will be reduced to a 
minimum, even though such corrections 
can be made with ease whenever necessary. 
Practice in using. the machine tends to 
make the user a better dictator. 

“The pharmacists’ magazine “The Spa- 
tula” quotes this from “Answers” : 

“Tf you have this coat done by Saturday 
I shall be for ever indebted to you,” said 
the smart young man. 

“If that’s the case,” said the tailor, “it 
won't be done!” 
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The railroads never assume that their semaphores and 


block signals will always operate. When a train is stopped 


a flagman is sent back. 


Your plant may be equipped with 
every necessary fire safety device. It 
may be regularly inspected. Your fire 
rules may be adequate. 

But unless you recognize that in- 
spection may become routine, that 
consequently, safety devices may fail 


to operate, and that men may become 
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unconsciously careless, your property 
is in danger. 

We offer you without cost or obli- 
gation an inspection service that we 
believe will give you as great a de- 
gree of safety as it is humanly nar 
to secure. 

The Hartford’s inspectors are en- 
gineers, trained by acompany that has 
studied fire causes for over a century. 
Their surveys are thorough and com- 
plete. Their recommendations may 
point a way to reduced insurance 
premiums. They will undoubtedly 
reduce your fire risk. 


You can arrange for this 
service through your 


local Hartford Agent. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, ( a 
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A Convention Puzzle 


HE many answers to the call of 

Dr. Regus Patoff, Editor of the 

TREDIT Muntaty Cross-Word Puz- 

tle Department, for synonyms 
based on the pattern printed in the Jan- 
uary issue prove that the cross-word puz- 
zle enthusiast continues to seek the hid- 
den letter with unabated ardor. Prompt- 
ed by the success of his first offering, 
Dr. Patoff offers the fan in this issue a 
new puzzle. 

The pattern printed in red on this page 
is the Crepir MonTHLY’s Convention puz- 
zle, based on W., for Washington, the 
Convention City. A gilt and enamet 

(Continued on next page) 
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VERTICAL 


* 
1 A function of the Reception Com- 
mittee. 
Safety. 
Regretted. 
Convene. 
en (Abbr.) 

A duty of the credit manager. 
Body of representatives. 
Immeasurable period of time. 
Prefix. - 

Consumed. 
Suffix 


me ODD OW OD Oot 


a 


Qur host in 192 

22 An arenas part of Convention ar- 
rangement 

mA. A. C. M. enaaaee. 

24 Pertaining to an 

27 A panera of the Finance Committee. 

29 Brighte 

36 Active. "quick. 

37 Observe 

38 Place of rest. 

39 What everyone will say of the Cor- 
vention. 

44 Act. 

45 Adverb 

46 A small state. 

47 Two initials for name of N. A. C. M. 
officer. 

48. Each. 

HorizonTAL 

5 Initials of presiding officer at the 

Washington Convention. 
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Advertisements. (Abbr.) 
Choose 
A function of the 


Entertainment 
0 gaa 


5 Happen 
p Dogma, principle. 


Negat 


8 New England | State. 
g ———-* ter 


Pronou 


3 First initials of a member of Finance 


Committee 


4 Interjection. 


5 oceed. 
7 Establish. 


(Abbr.) 
ee 

Elev 

Preposition. 

Explor 

eg 
Preposition. 
Beverage. 

Initials of General Chairman. 
Receptacle. 

Sick. 

Interjection. 

Last month. 


Highway. (Abbr.) 


. Land measure. 


Part of a president’s name. 
Preposition. 

Glow. 

Affirmative. 
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A Convention Puzzle 
(Continued from page 32) 


ee watch charm is again offered as 

a prize for the five winning answers to 
this puzzle received by June 1, 1925. 

In the March issue appeared the five 
sets of synonyms chosen as winners from 
the answers submitted for the pattern 
printed in January. At the request of a 
number of readers the five filled-in pat- 
terns are printed opposite and show how 
the authors fitted their synonyms to the 
pattern. 


The Puzzle Editor wishes to add to the 
list printed last month of those receiving 
honorable mention for their answers to 
the January pattern the following, whose 
answers were received too late to take 
part in the contest: 


Messrs. Alvin J. Tighe, 134 So. Scott 
St. New Orleans; A. A. Elfelt, Stein- 
feld, Inc., N. Y.; John Cunningham, 154 
Greenwood Ave., Atlanta; R. E. Owen, 
Sioux Falls Fruit Company, S‘oux Fall<: 
C. E. Reinholdson, Ft. Smith; John R. 
Metz, 801 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh: E. L. 
Stanley. John M. Conley Co., Atlanta; 
John C. Rugenstein, The Indianapolis 
News, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dan the Red Man 
(Continued from page 13) 


of the drawin ’room brigade and a nifty 
four-flusher and owed three hundred 
bucks, most of which had whiskers five 
years long. It was just before lunch time 
when I stopped in front of his office, a 
combination concern of bankin’ and real 
estate, and asked one of the crowd to 
call Mr. Skinem outside. He came down 
the bank steps with a quizzical smile— 
doubtless thinkin’ I was the advance 
agent of The Devil’s Auction—and stuck 
out a lily white paw. I shoved the bill 
into it and covered him with a glassy, 
menacin’ stare—just like I used to give 
lazy bohunks. He looked at fhe dun, 
then at me, then at the mob around us 
and in two leaps and a slide he was back 
in his den. few moments later the 
office boy came out with a little package, 
and I did not linger to do any countin’. 
I knew he wouldn’t risk shortchanging 
me! 

“The next victim was a pool room pro- 
prietor, whose place was in the block be- 
low. I called him to the door and showed 
him his musty bill and hinted that I 
wanted the two hundred cart wheels at 
once. He laughed and called me a few 
choice names, and then turned to join 
the gangsters in his shop. The crowd in 
the street had swelled to six thousand 
hootin’ and jeerin’ hyenas but their deaf- 
enin’ chorus did not give me stage fright. 
I braced up and, cocked my eye in its 
glassiest stare and waited for him to look 
back. When he glanced at me again I 
tapped on the document and motioned for 
his presence and, just as I figured, Mr. 
Bully started for me. On the way he 
asked if I wanted some more, but my only 
answer was to leap between him and the 
door. He was about my height but much 
slimmer and when he got close to my 
wicked glare and box car chest his sand 
quickly dwindled, and to my intense aston- 
ishment he suddenly hopped off the step 
and went down the street like a fire horse. 
I tore after him and the howlin’ mob 
fanned my heels. He turned the first 
corner and made for an alley, up which he 


raced a little way, and then — 


through an arch that I guessed was the 
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Unlike any other ledger 


It is designed to speed up 
modern bookkeeping 








More and more, when 
business men change from 
laborious hand posting to 
machine-posted ledgers, they 
ask themselves (and fre- 
quently us), “What type of 
ledger equipment will give 
me the greatest efficiency?” 


e e ° 


Recognizing the losses 
caused by unsatisfactory ledger 


dress parade, these crisp cards 
stand up in their trays. - Their 
smooth, strong edges slide easily 
through the machine, times 
without number, until the last 
possible entry has been made. 


Bookkeepers can now locate 
and post their accounts so much 
more rapidly that an increase 
of 10%, 30% even 50% in ma- 
chine bookkeeping efficiency is 












sheets, Library 
Bureau made an 
extensive study of 
the problem. 


Stocks of different 
weights and lengths 
of fibre were ex- 
amined and tested. 
Finally was perfect- 
ed the L. B. Ledger 
card—especially de- 
signed to meet the 
exact needs of ma- 
chine posting. 


Like soldiers on 


Six Big Divisions of 
L. B. Service to Business 


1. Card Record Systems 
Vertical and visible systems for 
every card record requirement. 
2. Filing Systems 

L. B. Automatic, Index, Alpha- 
betic, Geographic, Numeric, Sub- 
ject and the Russell Index. 


3. Equipment, wood and steel 


Card and Filing cabinets, card 
record desks and record safes. 


4. Cards and Filing Supplies 
Cards, Guides, and Folders for 
every card and filing system. 
5. Specialized Departments 
Bank, Insurance, Public Rec- 
ords, Library and Educational. 
6. Special Services 


Analysis, Indexing and Statistical 





achieved. Overtime 
becomes only a 
memory; and fre- 
quently the depart- 
ment can operate 
with fewer clerks. 


‘Our instructive 
booklet No. 711 ex- 
plains how the L. B. 
Card ledger will save 
and serve in your of- 
fice. Write for your 
copy. Orseeour actual 
demonstration of this 
ledger at one of our 
54 salesrooms.- Con’ 
sult your phone book. 


Home Office: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: in 54 principal cities of the United States, 
France and England. Factories: Cambridge, NewY ork, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 


Library 


Founded 1876 


Bureau 


Card ledgers for every business 
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property 


insured in 
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HARTFORD, CONN. 
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feel reassured 
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rear of his parlor. So I planted myself 
at the spot and began fumblin’ with my 
package. By that time all the stragglers 
had arrived and everybody in Lariet was 
tryin’ to squeeze up that two by four 
alleyway. Well, in a few minutes the 
gent saw my system and knew that hrs 
business, shady as it was, would be ruined 
if he didn’t square up. So, he sent a pal 
for the bill and settled the account. 
“Then I went for No. 3. My swarmin’ 
escort had begun to see through the canny 
plan and the hullabaloo had simmered 
down to a buzz, and sometimes I heard 
a cheerin’ ‘Atta Boy’ rise above the 
noise. I found my quarry in his pri- 
vate office. Like the others he gave me 
the laugh, and told me to make myself 
scarce or he would put a kink in my 
flashy beaver. Right then I calculated 
that Mr. Gogetem made no mistake when 
he cautioned me about this hard-boiled 
dodger. I was madder than the night a 
Southern Pacific greaser stole my lunch 
kettle at Gila Bend wreck. I met his 
contemptuous look with a steady cold 
glare and never batted an eye until he 
turned a sheepish glance to the roarin’ 
crowd outside. The psychological mo- 
ment had arrived! I adjusted my uni- 
form and cleared my throat only as an 
old section boss can, and then poked the 
bill toward him. In harsh tones and with 
harsher stares I told the gent that I was 
goin’ to stay on the job until he came 
across with those eight hundred bones and 
wound up my speel with a hint about 
third degree manoeuvers. Then he did 
come quick thinkin’ about his business and 
social standin’ and very agreeably sug- 
gested that we postpone the matter until 
seven that evenin’. I consented, and set 
out to buttonhole other delinquents. 
“Promptly on the minute I returned to 
Mr. Hardboiled’s office. The quietude 
that he referred to was all there, and 
that’s all that was there. Nobody was 
home and everything was locked up. I 
whistled softly as I eyed the thin line of 
after-dinner trailers, and then made a bee 
line for the drug store phone. The gent’s 
wife said he was at lodge and would be 
very late gettin’ home. I found the hall 
and on the door of the ante room two 
flights up I delivered a string of raps 
that sounded like a runaway hand car and 
waited for the fellow at the peephole to 
say somethin’ That individual blinked at 
me quite a while, and then timidly squeaked, 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


‘How Come. I told him I was how- 
comin’ for Bro. Hardboiled and was goin’ 


to wait for him. Judgin’ from the sub- 


dued roars that drifted by me, the 
watcher must have reported that the ‘lodge 
goat, fat and saucy, was outside waitin’ 
to eat somebody. Pretty soon, however, 
Mr. Hardy came out and in his hand was 
the coveted check. 


“IT then went to my room and counted 
the receipts of the day, and the gigantic 
amount was most astonishin’. That twenty- 
nine hundred dollars made me _ brave 
enough to tackle the female of the species 
and that night I mailed an ancient eighty- 
two dollar millinery bill to a Miss Susie 
Dasher. I never did learn whether Susie 
was old or young, rich or poor, but I do 
know that she was very spry as there was 
a special delivery stamp on her instan- 
taneous remittance. 


“Well, Mr. Taxman, before noon of the 
followin’ day I had cleaned my employer's 
muddy slate and he said that I possessed 
a whole tankful of perseverance. He then 
gave me the names of some business men 
who had almost broken his telephone bell 
keepin’ tabs on our game, and I peddled 
their duns with the same success. In less 
than ten days I was out of work again 
and ready to move on. I had thawed out 
the frozen credits of that community 
quicker and slicker than sixteen lawyers 
and a bailiff could do it in a year. 


“My fame spread like wildfire through- 
out the Northwest and I received flatterin’ 
offers from many merchants of the cities 
and towns in that section. I worked all 
those places as I moved northward and 
reaped a bigger bank roll in twelve 
months than I could have extracted from 
a railroad pay car in twelve years. Of 
course, I had many a fight in that haras- 
sin’ year, but I always managed to hold 
my own and bring home the bacon. Yet 
I was awful glad when I tossed my re- 
galia through a train window as I crossed 
the Columbia on my way back to the 
desert.” 


As the two men stepped out of the 
shack they were just in time to see three 
puffs and a streak of dust go by and 
four ashen faces peering back. 

“Just take a look at my neighbors over 
there,” chuckled Dan, grinning and point- 
ing at the reckless speeders. “They all 
tear by that way. Maybe they know I’m 
the Red Man.” 





American builder. 





Head Office: 
Springfield, Mass. 


NSURANCE is building millions of homes annually be- 

cause it enables the man with limited capital to secure 
the means with which to go ahead without actually waiting 
until he has acquired the funds. 


The same is true of manufacturing and commercial build- 
ings. Every operation of construction—from cellar to roof— 
is carried on under insurance protection. 


By thus making the building mortgage a safe investment 
insurance has opened the door of a vast money chest to the 
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Tax Returns 


a blustering month of March has 
come and gone. In the good old days 
before the Income Tax—or perhaps 
Outgo Tax would be _ better—was 
wished upon us, the elements had a 
clear field for the blustering. Since 
that time the style of the poor weather 
has been severely cramped and most 
of the blustering is being done by the 
millions of people who scratch their 
millions of heads, chew the ends off of 
millions of pencils and try to work out 
the greatest cross-word puzzle of them 
all—the Income Tax. 


The Great American Public depicted 
by the caricaturists as the anaemic little 
man with a hangdog look have fervently 
prayed that through some good for- 
tune the March wind would find an en- 
trance into the office of the Tax Col- 
lector and blow the returns into such a 
jumbled mass that it would take the 
entire staff of the Government the rest 
of its life to straighten it out. 


The observation wards of the hospi- 
tals during March were crowded with 
many and divers varieties of the genus 
homo. A casual observer would see one 
man in the corner feverishly pawing over 
hundreds of theatre stubs, as he mumbled 
incoherently to himself, and in anothre 
corner some poor benighted wretch cover- 
ing tthe walls with myriads of discon- 
nected problems in addition and subtrac- 
tion. 


It is doubtful whether the Eclipse of 
January, 1925, has produced more inter- 
esting data on the wonders of science 
and mathematics than the Income Tax. 
The fact that a man who contributes a 
quarter a week to his church may make 
his return on the basis of a church con- 
tribution of $500 is only one factor 
which goes to prove this statement. 
Statisticians have computed that on the 
basis of some returns where deductions 
have been made for tax on theatre 
tickets, the particular Subiect would 
have to attend the theatre at least eight 
times a day for 114 years in order to 
make things add up correctly. 

It’s an ill will that blows nobody 
good—as the lawyers will testify. 
March, for the legal profession, is a 
wonderful month, and their slogan, 
which for ethical reasons is not made 


so public as that of the Undertakers, - 


“You may linger, but we'll nail you at 
the finish,” is just as sure; for they real- 
ize that sooner or later the man who 
has tried to figure out his Income Tax 
by himself will tie a wet rag around 
his head and struggle to a lawyer’s office 
before giving way to a complete nervous 
breakdown. 


But as they say in their usual good- 
natured way, “Cheer up, Tax-payer, old 
kid; if the Government don’t get it, we 
will—so what’s the diff?” 

B.B.T. 
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OU will marvel at the advance- 

ment in the new Executive 
Ediphone. In our 15 minute call 
you will learn what it means to 
have this electrical secretary al- 
ways available beside your desk. 
There is no obligation. You will 
enjoy seeing Edison’s latest work. 
When may we call? 


Telephone the Ediphone, Your City, 
or write — 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc., Orange, N. J. 


Service Everywhere 
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Business 
Life Insurance 
for Executives 


The John Hancock plan of 
Business Life Insurance is 
so far reaching in its ser- 
vices as to be adaptable to 
every size of business enter- 
prise. 


Whether you are one execu- 
tive in a huge corporation, 
a partner in a long estab- 
lished enterprise or the sole 
owner of a growing busi- 
ness, you should investigate 
Business Life Insurance. 
Upon maturity the policy 
issued under this plan pro- 
vides funds with which to 
meet situations resulting 
from the death of an execu- 
tive; funds with which the 
surviving partner may pur- 
chase the deceased’s inter- 
ests if necessary; -funds to 
bridge the interval follow- 
ing the sole owner’s death 
until the business is again 
on its feet. 


Your copy of “Business 
Life Insurance for Execu- 
tives” will be sent upon re- 
quest. You can ill afford 
to delay. Write for it at 
once. 


—me ek 
Lire INSURANCE Com 
oF BosTop. MassacnuserTs 


Over sixty years in business. 
Now insuring over One Bil- 
lion 850 Million dollars on 
3,300,000 lives. 
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Encyclopaedia of Marketing 
CONSTRUCTIVE MERCHANDISING, 
Robert E. Ramsay. D. Appleton, Co., 

N. Y., 1925. 718 pp. $6. 

In this well organized and admirably il- 
lustrated treatise Mr. Ramsay has doubt- 
less drawn freely from classroom ma- 
terial used in his courses at New York 
University. He must also, however, con- 
cede some credit to Harvard, for he uses 
what is essentially the casebook method 
of presentation. His “problems” are not 
so definitely segregated as are those in the 
Harvard Problem Books, but neverthe- 
less the resemblance is patent. 


The thorough-going effectiveness of 
“Constructive Merchandising” offers no 
element of surprise to those who are 
familiar with “Effective Direct Advertis- 
ing” and “Effective House Organs,” from 
the pen of the same author and the press 
of the same publisher. It must be said, 
however, that the breadth and sweep of 
the new volume mark it as a distinct 
advance over anything that Mr. Ramsay 
has previously written. 

It is difficult to conceive of any manu- 
facturer, wholesaler or retailer who would 
not, providing he were still alive at the 
top, be interested in this book. It touches 
virtually every class and type of business. 
It tells, with just the right degree of de- 
tail, exactly how successful merchandis- 
ing campaigns are planned, and how mar- 
keting ideas developed in one line of busi- 
ness may be advantageously applied to 
many other lines. 

Credit men, long familiar with “The 
Three C’s of Credit,—Character, Capacity 
and Capital,” will be interested to note 
that the merchandisers also have their 
own “Three C’s.” Mr. Ramsay divides 
all merchandising, like Gaul, into three 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association. 


Great American 
Insurance Company 
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parts. The three kinds of merchandising 
are: (1) Competitive; (2) Constructive; 
(3) -operative. 


Mr. Ramsay reminds us that we are but 
a few centuries removed from the time 
when all merchandising was competitive. 
Caveat Emptor, “let the buyer beware,” 
was the law of trading. “Trader” and 
“cheat” were synonyms. Today, though 
the rights of the purchaser are fairly well 
protected, there continues to be a great 
amount of merchandising that is essentially 
competitive. Chain stores and mail order 
houses are still competing via the route of 
the low price, turning the prospect into a 
customer through proper application of 
the “five steps in a sale,” which are 
designated as: (1) Attract attention; (2) 
Arouse interest; (3) Excite desire; (4) 
Satisfy caution; (5) Incite action. 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has recehtly, by calling the Do- 
mestic Distribution Conference to meet 
at Washington, turned the searchlight of 
pub:ic inquiry upon the problem of dis- 
tribution costs. Out of every dollar we 
spend for retail purposes, the statisticians 
tell us, 49 cents go for the various opera- 
tions that must be classified under the 
general head of distribution. And 49 per 
cent is too much. 


Carefully studied and properly applied, 
“Constructive Merchandising” should be 
of genuine value in this noteworthy 
campaign. Its suggestions are plentiful 
and they are specific. It is clear that 
merchandisers who follow them will be 
able to reduce their marketing costs and, 
with profits not decreased but possibly 
even increased, still pass on to the con- 
sumer some of the benefits in the form of 
lower prices. 


Your 
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CAPITAL 


$12,500,000 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 
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NEw YORK CITY 
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Addresses Wanted 


ALGER, F. M., formerly proprietor of the 
Ridgeway Club, at Whitehall, N. Y. 


ALLEN, BENJAMIN, formerly conducted 
the Chicago Premium Company, at 115 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ANDERSON, E. G., formerly conducted 
the Anderson Electric Appliance Com- 
pany, at 403% East 12th Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Now reported to be in 
Miami, Florida, 


AUTO-NAMIC CORPORATION, 113 - 2nd 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


AVERY, S. P., formerly of 605 East 13th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


BARCLAY, ROBERT Y., proprietor of 
the Little Radio Shop, Washington, D. C 


BARTLE, RUSSELL & CO., operated by 
Jas. Bartle and C. R. Russell, at 211 
Travelers Bldg., Calgary, Canada. 


BAXTER, PHILIP A., formerly of 1106 
West Webster Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Later went to Long Lake, IIL, but re- 
turned to Chicago last September. 


BRANSON, W. L., formerly of Provi- 
dence, Kentucky. 


BRITTAIN, M. O., Alexandria, Louisiana. 


BUCKLES, C. E., formerly of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana. 


CAMERON, BERT, formerly at 4209 East 
9th Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CLAUSON, WILLIAM H., jobber in 
steamship supplies, recently located at 
214 Hamilton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CLIFFORD, LEWIS M., formerly doing 
business as Rapid Auto Grease Company, 
East 30th and Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Now believed to be traveling for 
a Chicago metal specialties concern. 


CLINTON, GEORGE C., painter and dec- 


orator, formerly at 335 Washington 
Street, Braintree, Mass. 
CONNELY BROS. MOTOR COMPANY, 


formerly operated by Harry and Russell 
ney: at 1329 Oak Street, Kansas City, 
Missoui. 


CRAMER, WM. E., formerly of 2403 
Monroe Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 


CUCKERBAUM, HARRY, New Castle, Pa. 


DELANEY DRUG COMPANY, Shelby, 
Montana. 


DORE, G., formerly of 19 Cleveland Ave- 
nue, Albany, N. Y. 


DRENNAN, WALTER, formerly of Or- 
lando, Florida. 


EDWARDS, FRANK, formerly located at 
Oak City, North Carolina. 


FAIR TEXTILE STORES, formerly lo- 
a Manhattan Avenue, Brook- 
yn, N. Y. 


FALKENSTEIN, 8S. J., formerly 
Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


GENERAL TURPENTINE COMPANY, 
1834 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GILLIAM, L. W., formerly of Robinson, 
Illinois. Now reported to be working in 
a garage in Nashville, Tenn. 


GIMMER, JOE, formerly in business at 
Henderson, Kentucky. 


HATMAKER, E., formerly located at 
Farner, Tennessee, and later reported to 
be at Greenville, South Carolina. 


HERBEIN, JAMES, formerly operating 
under the name of The Royal Coffee 
Company, at Sioux Fails, South Dakota. 
Later went to Arkon, Ohio, and now 
believed to be in New York City. 


HONEA, W. C., Los Angeles, California. 


KEEFER, J, FRED, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 


KEEGAN, ADDIS E., Van Buren, Me. 
L. F. P. MOTOR COMPANY, INC., for- 


merly operated by Henry J. Friedman, 
at 1041 163rd Street, New York City. 


LATTNER, HERBERT, Orlando, Florida. 


McCONNELL, WM. D., last known ad- 
dress Madison, “Wisconsin. Previously 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OBERLANDER, CHAS., Buffalo, N. Y:, 


PELLKOVER, J. R., recently operated 
as the Keystone Woodworking Company, 
a North 31st Street, Philadel- 

a, Pa. 
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Transportation Hazards 


Capital -- 2 + = 
Surplus to Policyholders 


E. C. Jameson, President 

Lyman Candee, Vice-President 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. & Secy. 


PONTECOVVE, 
Indiana. 


ROADES, C. M., formerly proprietor of 
Dusty’s Garage, at Glendale, Arizona. 
Last known address was Turkey, Ari- 
zona. 


ROLLINS, RELOUWS, formerly in the gen- 
eral store business at Eufaula, Alabama, 
later of Lakeland, Florida. 


ROSE S. & SON, formerly in business at 
Amboy, Illinois. 


SCHILLER, VICTOR, 31 Sumner Avemue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SHAW, C. D., Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


SIMON, LEWIS, formerly proprietor of 
the Goodyear Electric Shoe Shop, Golds- 
boro, North Carolina. 


SIMPSON, CLAUDE D., last known ad- 
dress was El Paso, Texas. 


SMOLIN, SAM, Akron, Ohio. 


STRONG, TRAVERSE J., formerly lo- 
cated near Boston, Mass., later at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and now believed to 
be in Chicago, Ill. 


SUTTON, C. R., painter 
formerly at 96 Hammond Street, 
tham, Mass. 


WARD, RALPH P., recently of Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, 


WEIN, M., formerly of 2541 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


WHITE, STANLEY W., formerly located 
at 422 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WHITEHEAD, J. F., recently a traveling 
representative for shoe manufacturers 
with headquarters at Albany, Georgia. 
Believed to have located in Miami, 
Florida. 


WRIGHT, 
Virginia. 


P., 


of Knox, 


formerly 


and decorator, 
Wal- 


Rusell 


SIDNEY W., Fairmont, West 


Positions Wanted 


COLLECTIONS—Woman with several 
years’ experience as_ collection. cor- 
respondent and assistant to credit man 
in dry goods, drug and shoe lines, can 
offer a varied and rractical knowledge 
of collection systems from the follow-up 
suitable to exclusive trade to the effi- 
cient handling of a large number of ac- 
counts. Address Advertisement 1032. 


CREDIT REPRESENTATIVE—Thorough 
knowledge of all branches, domestic and 
export; interviews, collections, corre- 
spondence; excellent background of gen- 
eral business experiense in various 
lines; executive ability, sales instinct; 
eight years’ recent connection national 
wholesale organization; Christian, 39, 
married. Will consider outside New 
York proposition. Address Advertise- 
ment 1033. 


POSITION WANTED—Foreign tariff ex- 
pert, export manager or foreign sales- 
man, desires export managership of a 
firm contemplating an aggressive exten- 
sion of its sales in the foreign field, or 
active sales . canvassing, preferably 
Mexico. and the Caribbean, on a salary 








Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 
HOME OFFICE: 111 William St., New York 


Issues policies against 
Fire Marine Tornado. Earthquake Flood Hail Explosion 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Ete. 


JANUARY Ist, 1925 
Assets as of January Ist, 


All other Liabilities - - 


J. D. Lester, Vice-President 
WwW. L. L 
A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

G. C. Owens, Ass’t. Secretary 
M. J. Volkmann, 


Riot and Civil Commotion 


$60,654,703.06 
3,500,000.00 
23,310,623.92 
37,344,079.14 


1924 - - 


indsay, Secretary 


Local Secretary 


plus commission basis. Possesses the 
natural qualifications and practical ex- 
perience for either pcsition, has a wide 
acquaintance among the export fratern- 
ity of New York and is familiar with 
their trade problems and policies, dom- 
estic and foreign; has traveled com- 
mercially in Argentina. Uruguay, Brazil, 
the West Indies, England and Nether- 
lands; handles Spanish readily and has a 
working knowledge of French and Ger- 
man; is thoroughly familiar with sources 
of foreign trade information. Ready to 
throw his entire energy and personality 
into establishing a given line of Ameri- 
can merchandise in a-selected foreign 
territory. Age 31; college degree; 
American born; at present employed. 
References. Address Advertisement 1034. 


CREDITS, ACCOUNTING, FINANCE— 
New York University graduate, age 31 
with 15 years’ successful experience, 
would like to make a new connection in 
New York City or Brooklyn. Now en- 
gaged as assistant credit manager of a 
large manufacturing concern. Best of 
references. Address Advertisement 1035. 


YOUNG MAN—Age 26, 
now connected as credit manager with 
large Texas corporation and familiar 
with conditions here would like to be- 
come connected with credit department 
of large New York concern with whom 
he might, by study and hard work, 
qualify for responsible position. Ad- 
dress Advertisement 1036. 


EXECUTIVE—At present in charge of 
foreign sales position with a very large 
corporation, with extensive financial and 
commercial experience in Europe, South 
America, the Orient and U. S. A., speak- 
ing principal languages, formerly in 
diplomatic service, seeks connection with 
A-1 concern as representative abroad, 
France preferred. Address Advertise- 
ment 1037. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
—Would like to hear from a concern de- 
siring services of a man experienced in 
credits, collections, accounting; ean 
manage an office. Has been assistant to 
president of a large corporation and is 
thoroughly familiar with modern sys- 
tems of office management. Address Ad- 
vertisement 1038. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Thoroughly reli- 
able and with excellent record wants 
position with live house in Philadelphia 
or vicinity. Is young enough to be pro- 
gressive and old enough to assure 
steadiness. Salary is secondary object. 
Address Advertisement 1039. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT—Age 36, mar- 
ried. Fourten years’ experience in ac- 
counting, costs, credits and collections. 
Have been assistant to treasurer of a 
large corporation for seven years. A-1 
references. Address Advertisement. 1040 


EXPORT CREDITS—Young American of 
initiative and ability with 10 years’ ex- 


college degree, 





perience in export credits with large 
manufacturer; thorough knowledge of 
commercial letters of credit, export 


documents and routine; collection and 
general correspondence, accounting, busi- 
ness law; knowledge of Spanish; good 
education. Best references. Address Ad- 
vertisement 1041. 





















































































































































































































































































































































Directory of Officers 
Affiliated Branches, Natl. Assn. Credit Men 


Note: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham — Birmingham 
A. Cc. M. Pres., T. F. Ormond, Earle 
Bros.; Sec.-Mgr., R._ H. Eggleston, 
Lincoln Reserve Life Bldg. 

ALABAMA, Mobile—Mobile A. C. M. 


Pres., H. F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro. Co.; 
Sec., J. G. Goodman, 415-416 State Of- 
fice "Bldg 
ALABAMA, Bontgomery. Montgomery 
A. C. Pres., J. P. Ledyard, Teague 
Hdwe. last Sec., J. M. Holloway, 421 
Shepherd "Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur 
Walker. 
ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. 
Pres., R. S. Carothers, Selma Hard- 


ware Sec., D. F. 
Hdwe. Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
C.M. Pres. C. A. Goodwin, Williams- 
Echols D. G. Co.; Sec., Emmett Vick, 
Speer Hdwe. Co.; ‘Asst. Sec., Mrs. E. M. 
Brogdon, 313 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. 
Cc. M. Pres., R. M. Visiiowe, 3 Thos. Cox 
& Sons Mach. Co.; Sec., J. McFar- 
lane, American Grocer Co.; ys Sec., 
A. Brooks-Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 

Cara Los pageen—<ee Angeles 

M. -Pres., Ww. Grether, Greth- 


Gaines, Tissier 


4 % Grether, Ry ‘Sec., E. L. Ide, 
312 East Third St.; Asst. Sec., Lucile 
M. Tracey 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Asso- 
ciation of San Diego. Pres., + a 
Burns, Klauber-Wangenheim Co.; Sec., 
Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles "Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San 
Francisco A. C. M. Pres., C. H. Mer- 
rill, Holbrook, Merrill & Stetson; 


Sec., Felix S. Jeffries, 605 Wells Far- 
go Bldg.; Asst. Sec., D. G. Brown. 
COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Dulin, Gates Rubber Co., 
Sec., J. E. Roberts, Jr., McPhee & 
McGinnity Co.; Asst. Sec., Wm. McKel- 


vey, 414 Empire Bldg. . 
COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. 
Pres., S. H. Hill, Colorado Supply 


Co. Sec., Mr. Riley, ‘Pueblo Flour Mills; 
Asst. Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 
Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit 
Men—R. W. Maney, Joint Secretary, 
1353 Fairfield Ave., Bridgeport. 


ay ag «te ag SD Bridgeport—Bridgeport 

Pres., L. M. Allen, Bridge- 

thy Brass Co.; Sec, E. M. Beach, First 
Natl. Bank of. Bridgeport. 


art, Hartford—Hartford A. 

Pres., E. S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc.; 

Soe E. W. Vanderwarker, P. O. Box 
925, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Ha- 
ven A. C. M. Pres., Wm. E. Hilliard, 
New Haven Trap Rock Co.; Sec., Wm. 
E. Fertman, G. & O. Mfg. Co. 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington— 
Washington, A. C. M. Pres., Frank W. 
White, Nat. Elec. Supply Co.; Sec., R. 
Preston Shealey, 725 Colorado Bidg.; 
Asst. Sec., Jno. A. Reilly. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Frank W. Norris, Barnett 
Nat. Bank; Sec.-Mgr., A. J. Brown, .37 
West Adams St. 

FLORIDA, Pensacola—Pensacola Credit 
Men’s Assn.; Pres., H. S. Lurton, Lur- 
ton-Hardaker Co.; Sec., L. L. Fabis- 
inski, 205 American Nat. Bank Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. 
Pres., N. M. McLeran, C. B. Witt Co.; 
Sec., R. G. Lamberton, G. Norman 
Baughman Co.; Mer., 8S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 
Roberts Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 
Pres., F. B. Ramey, The Texas Co.; 
Sec., C. L. Williamson, 503 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta A. C. M. 
Pres., John Phinizy, Augusta Drug 
Co,; Sec., R. A. Heath, Heath, Bolster 
& Turner; Asst. Sec., Ww. B. Oliver, 313 
Lamar Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., 
J. Tom Dent, Jaques & Tinsley Co.; 
Sec., Candler A. Brooks, Fourth Na- 
tional Bank; Asst. Sec., Mrs. A. F. 
McGhee, 5 _ Jaques Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 


Pres., E. M. i. Frank & Co.; Sec., 
L. R. Buckner, . O. Box 1316. 


A. C. M. Means Association- of Credit Men 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., 
Cc. F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec., H. 
+ reste, . 216-218 Boise City Nation- 
a an 

ILLINOIS, linia. ttenee A. & Sh 
Pres., James M. Judson, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co.; Sec., J..F. Keefe, Suite 
944-949 First National Bank Bldg., 38 
So. Dearborn St. 

ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
Pres., Gecil L. Walker, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., Elmer F. Major, Natl. 
Bank of Decatur. 


ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. 
M. Pres., James E. Marks, einber 
Bros.; Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 51 


Bank’ of Galesburg Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres. 
Melvin Hill, Sweney Gasoline & Oli 
yo Sec., H: F. Sehmer, 229 Jefferson 


ILLINOIS, Gainer amt A. C. M. Pres., 
F. A. Wolf, Wolf M fg. Co.; Sec., Frank 
Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 

ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. 
M. Pres., Stanley S. Thayer, Capital 
City Paper Co.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 
A. Mueller Co.: Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 
Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. 


M. Pres., Herbert Leich, Chas. Leich 
& Co.; Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 607- 
610 Old Natl, Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. wayne A. C. 


M. Pres., Earl Reeves, Ft. Wayne 
Drug Co.; Sec., Arthur Ww. Parry, 611 
Shoaff Bldg. 


INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. 
c. B. ’Pres., . Johnson, Acme- 
Evans Co.; Sec. Mer., V. L. Wright, 
509 Peoples Bank Bldg. 


INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 

. Pres., Henry H. Heimann, Kaw- 

neer Mfg. Co., Niles, Mich.; Sec., G. W. 
Seybold, 412 J. M. S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 
Cc. M. Pres., ‘ee 4 —earen E. H. Bind- 
ley & Co.; Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Mor- 
ris Plan Co. 

IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 
Pres., H. L. Dickey, Clinton & Cope- 


land Co.; Sec., Max Conrad, Hedge 
Block. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. 
C. M. Pres., P. A. Hoyt, Penick & Ford, 
ae: Sec., C. F. Luberger, 504 Mullin 

&. 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 


Pres., Wm. Blaser, Independent Bak- 
ing €o.; Sec., H. B. Betty, First Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 


TOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., L. H. Robinson, Pratt Paper Co.; 
Sec., Don. E. Neiman, 812 Valley Nat’l. 
Bank Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. 
Pres., George oe McKee Marks 
Cigar Co.; Sec., Wm. A. Hunt, Suite 3, 
Phoenix Trust "Bldg. 


IOWA, Stoaz © City—lInter-State A. C. M. 


Pres., Klempnauer, Hanson 
Glass & Paint Co.; Sec., M. C. Langs, 
Knapp & Spencer Co.; Asst. Sec., 


A. Lucey, P. O. Box 461. 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 
Pres., Cc. D. Allen, Standard Glass & 
Paint ae? Sec., G. D. Worthen, 412 L. 
& J. Bid 

KANSAS, “Wichita—Wichite A. CC. MM. 
Pres., Arthur E Myers, Grant & Bil- 


lingsley Fruit Co.; Sec., Walter G. 
Wintle, C. E. Potts Dru: Co.; Asst. 
Sec., Garrison, 901 First Na- 


tional Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington A. 

M. Pres., J. W. Parrish, Van Deren 

Haw. Co.; Sec., John D. Allen, 412 Fay- 
ette National Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. 
M. Pres., Fred W. Edwards, Bush- 
Krebs Co.; Sec., S. J. Schneider, 3rd 
Floor, Kenyon Bldg. 

LGUMRARA, New Orleans—New Orleans 

Cc. Pres., Chas. H. ote. 

athanie Coffee Co.; Sec., J. Bart- 

lette, 608 Louisiana Bank ‘plae:: Asst. 
Sec., Chas. G. Cobb. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore A. C. 
lin & Co.; ‘Sec., Ira L. Morningstar, 301 
West Redwood St. 

M. Pres., Geo. J. Clautice, Lyon, Conk- 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Oscar T. 
Erickson, The Carter’s Ink Co.; Sec,, 
Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Federai St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield—Western 
Massachusetts A. C. M. Pres., F. H. 
Rich, Springfield Commercial Body 
Co.; Sec., W. J. Sunn, Baker Extract 
Co.: H. E. Morton, 28 Ashmont St., 
Field Secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS , Worcester—W orces- 
ter A.C. M. Pres., Howard W. Nester, 
Parker Wire Goods Co.; Sec., J. Ray- 
mond Kreft, Washburn & Garfield Co.; 
Asst. Sec., E. G. Robertson, 311 Main St. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
Pres., Orville L. Hatt, Bank of Com- 
merce; Sec., O. A. Montgomery, 2012 
First National Bank Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rap- 
ids A.C. M. Acting Pres., B. C. Saun- 
ders, Gallmeyer-Livingston Co.; Sec., 
H. L. Boggs, 449-450 Houseman Bldg.; 
Asst. Sec., Edw. DeGroot. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. 
Pres., L. F. Bomhoff, Jaxon Steel Prod- 
ucts 'Co.; Sec.-Treas., Carl J. Rudesill, 
Jaxon Steel Products Co. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Robt. E. Staebler, Kala- 
mazoo Paper Box Co.; Sec.-Treas., F. G. 
Dewey, Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. C. 
Pres., Clarence A. Schray, American 
State Savings Bank; Sec., Homer A. 
Nixon, Michigan Millers Fire Ins. Co. 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
western Michigan A. ©. M. Pres., H. T. 
Breage Bradstreet Co., Bay City; Sec., 

H. Luedemann, Armour & Co., Sag- 


MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. 
(Duluth-Superior). Pres., J. T. Dolan, 
Dolan-Horton Co., Superior, Wis.; Sec., 
E. G. Robie, 415- 19 Lonsdale Bldg. 

a Minneapolis—Minneapolis 


M. Pres., Ss. J. Olmem, Minne- 
ES Drug. Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, P. 
O. Box 1602. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., C. V. Keirstead, Gordon & Fer- 
guson; Sec., R. A. Colliton, North- 
western Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 

MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. 
Cc. M. Pres., H Meyer, Marks-Roth- 
enberg & Co.; Sec., S. H. McClary, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

ass Kansas City—Kansas City A 

. Pres, J. S. overt, Interstate 
Casket Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 Hall 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. 
Pres., . A. Myers, Ayers Auto 
caonry Co.; on Mrs. Ida Reed, Doug- 
las Candy 
MISSOURI, St. *Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Pres., A. E. Fisher, American Bed Co.; 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 510 Locust St. 
MONTANA, punage—eninne- Wyoming 


A. C. M. Pres., A. Blume, Russell- 
Miner ee Co.; Sec., Raymond 
Hough, O. Box 1184. 


MONTANA, ‘Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., 
Chas. P: Nevin, McGill-Nevin Co.; Sec., 
W. F. DuFresne, Montana Hdw. Co.; 
all mail to Asst. Sec., J. M. Evans, 
Jr., 114 W. Park St. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 


tana A. C. M. Pres., F. J. Gies, F. J. 
Gies Co.; Sec., C. G. Tucker, Mutual 
Oil Co.; Mgr., C. L. Voelker, P. O. 
Box 1784. 


MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. 
Pres., M. V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; 

. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; 
Asst. Sec., P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pitts- 
burgh Block. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. 
Pres., J. S. Tupper, Cornell Supply Co.; 
Guy c. Harris, Schwartz Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. 
M. Pres., J. T. Cunningham, Pioneer 
Glass & Paint Co.; Sec, G. C. Mc- 
Donald, Omaha Crockery Co.: Mer., G. 
P. Horn, 411-413 Wilkinson Bldg. 

— JERSEY, Newark—North Jersey 

Cc. M. Pres. T. G. Murphey, Sher- 
+incWiliiams Co.; G. A. Boyce, Mer., 
760 Broad St. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. 
Pres., Ambrose E. Domser, G. W. Van 
Slyke & Horton; Sec., Jas. E. Dear- 
styne, Dearstyne Bros. Tobacco Co. 


NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. F. Bates, Citizens Br. Ma- 
rine Trust Co.: Sec., Howard C,. Fer- 
rell, 704-705, Erie County Bank Rlidg. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres. Wm. H. 
Pouch, Concrete Steel Co.; Sec. A. H. 
Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
M. Pres., Martin Moll, Adler & Adler; 
Sec., Ira D. Kingsbury, 205 Wilder 


Bldg 

NEW eVoRK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
M. Pres., : &. LaFrance, West Knit- 
ting Corp.; Sec., F. J. Staub, Merrell- 
Soule Co. 
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NEW YORK, Utica—Utica.A. C. M. Pres., 
Herbert R. Hemmens, Utica Trust & 
Deposit Co.; Sec, Waid H. McKnight, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte — Char- 
lotte A. C. M. Pres., W. A. Montgom- 


ery, Carolinas Auto Supply House; 
Sec.-Mer., L. S. Sloop, 21 So. College 
St. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro — 


Greensboro A. C. M. Pres., O. W. Pat- 
terson, The Patterson Co.; Sec., John 
W. Trimble. Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 
Winston-Salem A. C. M. Pres., C. D. 
Cromer, Cromer Bros. & Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., C. Fearrington, 306-307 
Masonic Temple. 

NORTH DAKOTA, veces rae A; C. 
M. Pres., A. T. Comstock, erchants 
Natl. Bank; Sec.-Tr., J. N. Jensen, care 
* Manchester Biscuit Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks A. C. M. Pres., Oscar Lystad, 
Lystad & Redick Sec., L. F. Kennedy, 
Grand Forks. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., G. R. VanSickle, Adjustment 
Service Co.; Sec., Ed. A. Seefeldt, Stone 
Ordean Wells Co. 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. 
Pres., John W. Milburn, The H. A. 
Seinsheimer Co.; Sec.-Mgr., R. M. By- 
land Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

OHIO, Cleveland —Cleveland A. C. _ 
Pres., J. W. Meriam, Lincoln Wlec. Co.; 
Sec, D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer's 


Bldg. 

OHIO, Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. 
Pres., H. A. Eckman, Kauffman-Latti- 
mer Co.; Sec., J. E. Fagan, 514 Clinton 

g. 

OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., F. 
O. Pansing, Delco-Light Co.; Sec., A. 
M. Barrett, 707 Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. 
Pres., Albert Wurster, Tracy Shoe Co.; 
Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply 


Co. 

OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., H. 
T. Fulton, Blodgett-Beckley Co.; Sec., 
George B. Cole, National Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. 
M. Pres., G. G. Treat, Bessemer Lime- 
stone & Cement Co.; Sec., H. B. Doyle, 
1105-7 Mahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City A. C. M. Pres., Claude Schofield, 
J. B. Burwell Supply Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
A. L. Smith, 713 Herskowitz Bide. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
Pres., O. F. Bryan, J. S. Bryan & Sons: 
Sec. V. P. Wilson, 420-421 Central 
Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., J. L. Talbot, M. Seller & Co.; 
Sec., B. F. Wagner, Pacific Coast Bis- 
cuit Co.; Executive Secretary, H. P. 
Lambert, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—L e high 
Valley A. C. M. Pres., John A. Rupp. 
J. A. Rupp Paper Co.; Sec. J. H. J. 
Reinhard, 403 Hunsicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. 
C. M. Pres., Wm. Blake, Wm. W. Blake 
Co.; Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. Smith, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg, A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 
So. 2nd St.; Sec.. D. S. E. Parthemore, 
care Moorhead Knitting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—J ohns- 
town A. C. M. Pres., E. F. McGinley. 
Anderson Paper & Twine Co.; Sec., 
R. H. Coleman, 409-10 Swank Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New 
Castle A. C. M. Pres., Frank W. Smith, 
Natl. Bank of Lawrence County; Sec., 
Roy M. Jamison, 322 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, _Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia A. C. M. Pres., C. R. Peterson, 
Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Bldg. Co.: Sec., David A. Longacre, 
1502 North American Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—P itts - 
burgh A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.: Sec. L. I. 
MacQueen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce 


dg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 
C. M. Pres., I. S. Brant, Lemon and 
Franklin Sts.: Sec. E. H. Adams, 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A. C. M. Pres., P. J. Dowdell, Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co.; Sec, W. E. 
O'Brien, First Nat'l. Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre— 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., R. H. 
Scureman, Scureman Milling Co.: Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 


Bank Bldg. . 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Island Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Chas. 
B. Bamforth, Davol Rubber Co.; Sec., 
Cc. E. Austin, Jr., J. H. Preston & Co.; 
Asst. Sec., Harry R. 


Weybosset Street, 


Morrissey, 87° 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Colum- 
bia Wholesalers’ Credit Assn. Pres., M. 
B. DuPre, The M. B. DuPre Co.; Sec, 
T. C. Cross, 703 Gervais St. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
Pres., S. C. Templeton, Cosby-Temple- 
ton Co.; Sec.-Treas., U. C. Bentley, 210- 
212 Capers pies. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, Sicux Falls—Sioux 
Falls A. C. M. Pres., R. E. Owen, Sioux 
Falls Fruit Co.; Sec., Harold F. Eg- 
gers, Manchester Biscuit Co. 

TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga 
A.C BM. Pree. Walter, First 
Trust & Savings Bank; Sec., J. H. Me- 
Callum, 809 Broad St. 

TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville A.C. 
M. Pres, W. E. Bickley, Bickley Clo. 
Co., Sec., R. E. Batey, P. O. Box 780, 
Knoxville. 

TENNESSEE Memphis—Mempbis A. S% 
M. Pres., Howard L. Moore, Malone & 
Hyde; Sec., J. P. MacDonald, 668 Ran- 
dolph Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys 


Hess. 
TENNESSE, : Nashville—Nashville A. C. 
M. Pres., R. P. Crockett, Richardson- 
Crockett Shoe Co.; Sec., J. B. Sanders, 
Robt. Orr & Co.; Asat. Sec., Miss Mary 
Bruce, 326 Stahiman Bldg. 
TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. 
Geo. W. Tod, 120 East 4th St.; 
Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075. 
TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 
Pres., . C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 315 Gilbert 


Bldg. 

TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres,, John W. 
Allen, Crowdus Drug Co.; Sec., E. F. 
Anderson, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & 
Co.; Acting Sec., J. E. Hodges, 622-23 
Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 
M. Pres., H. C. Burke, Jr., Continen- 
tal Natl. Bank; Sec., E. G. Parker, P. 
O. Box 218. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. 
Pres., W. N. Long. Galena-Signal Oil 
Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Chas. de Sola, 315 First 
National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. 
M. Pres., Nat. Goldsmith, Gugenheim- 
Goldsmith Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. 
ars. 313 Alamo Natl. Bank 


g. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 4. 
H. Stubblefield, Waco Dry Goods Co.; 
Sec., C. Roebuck, R. G. Dun & Co. 

TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
Cc. M. Pres., W. O. Beeman, Wichita 
Motors Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John W. Thom- 
as, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain 
A. C. M. Pres., F. S. Walden, Strevell- 
Patterson Hdw. Co.; Sec., Geo. E. For- 
rester, U. S. Fuel Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. 
O. Sheckell, 1411 Walker National 
Bank Bldg. ° 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bris- 
tol A. C. M. Pres., Paul Harrell, Tay- 
lor-Christian Hat Co.; Sec, Geo. D. 
Helms, Gibson-Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchbur b 
M. Pres., L. P. Mann, J. W. Ould Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., C. G. Baber, Fields-Wat- 
kins Co. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
A. C. M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., R. W. Dail, Ser- 
pell, Winner, Jordan, Inc.; Gen. Megr., 
Shelton N. Woodard, 1210 Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. 


M. Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & 
City Bank & Trust Co.; Sec.-Mer., J. P. 


Pres., 
Sec., 


Abernethy, 210-211 Broadway Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. 
Pres. . W. Penn, Natl. Grocer Co.; 


J 
Sec.-Treas., H. W. 
City Mills, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., J. A. Bennett, Whiton Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., E. B. Genning, 314 Colman Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants Association. Pres. John W. 
Graham, John W. Graham Co.; Sec., 
Treas., J. D. Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; 
Asst. Sec., F. A. Stolz. 


Hobson, Roanoke 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—wW holesalers’ 
A. C. M. Pres., Horace V. X. Wright, 
Tacoma Gro. Co.; Sec., Edward B. 


Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluvefield A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. L. Alexander, Bluefield 
ae Co.; Sec., J. E. Corn, P. O. Box 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., Edward Hess, The 
Bank of Commerce; _ Sec.-Treas., Lee 
H. Henkel, Room 5, Capital City Bank 


Bldg. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia A. C. Pres., C. C, 
Gribble, Waldo Candy Co.; Sec, U, R. 


Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg, 








OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF CrepiIr MEN 


* President, EUGENE 8S. ELKUS 


The Elkus Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 


First Vice-Pres., A. J. PEOPLES 


Detroit Copper & Brass Rolling Mills 
Detroit, Mich. 


Second Vice-Pres., R. T. BADEN 
Holland, Baden & Ramsey 
Baltimore, Md. 


Executive Manager and Treasurer, 
J. H. TREGOE 
41 Park Row, New York 


Boarp oF Directors 


H. F. Barker, Belcher & Loomis Hdwe. 
Co., Providence; Chas. 8S. Cook, American 
Brass Co., Buffalo; Thos K. Cree, Alling 
& Cory Co., Pittsburgh; Gordon M. Day, 
Day-Bergwall Co., Milwaukee; J. .W. 
Dickson, Texas Paper Co., Dallas; L. T. 
Ford, Commercial Finance Corp., Mem- 
phis; A. J. Goldwater, Stewart-Dawes 
Shoe Co., Los Angeles; Geo. J. Gruen, 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; C. H. 
Hamilton, Merchants Coffee Co., New Or- 
leans; W. C. Hanson, E. G. Schafer Co., 
Washington; Edward L. Harris, Swift 
& Co.; Boston; J. B. House, Lehman-Hig- 
ginson Gro. Co., Wichita; Dwight A. 
Murphy, City Trust Co., Indianapolis; 
J. H. Patrick, Decker-Patrick Co., Salt 
Lake City; W. L. Percy, Dobbs & Wey 
Co., Atlanta; W. H. Pouch, Concrete 
Steel Co., New York; A. T. Rickards, H. 
K. Mulford Co., Philadelphia; F. D. Rock, 
Armour & Co., Denver; E. D. Ross, 
Irwin-Hodson Co., Portland, Ore.; H. A. 
Sedgwick, Marshall-Wells Hdwe. Co., 
Duluth; J. H. Stark, Carleton Dry Goods 
Co., St. Louis; Lawrence Whitty, Ed. V. 
Price & Co., Chicago; B. A. Wilcox, 
Omaha Nat’l Bank, Omaha; J. F. Wood, 
Richmond Dry Goods Co., Richmond. 


——eeeeee—— 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. . Pres., M. S. Flynn, 
Huntington Wholesale Furniture Co.; 
Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1026 Fourth Ave. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres., L. B. 
Sanderson, Peerless Mill Co.; Sec., J. L. 
Longmire, Bradstreet Co., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
A. C. M. Pres., Robert Lee Boyd, Bloch 
Bros. Tobacco Co.; Sec., R. E. Buck- 
ingham; Asst. Sec.; R. E. Mumaugh, 
Jr., McLain Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., E. C Smith, Wil- 
liamson Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas., Don 
Cook Amicon Fruit Co. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac 
A. C. M. Pres., E. J. Stenz, The Zinke 
Co.; Sec., Arnim Mautne, P. 
313 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay — Wholesale 
Credit Men’s Association of Green Bay. 
Pres., Alex Hume, Greiling-Innes Co.; 
Sec., Chris B. Dockry, Kellogg Nation- 
al Bank Blidge. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. 
Cc. M. Pres., S. C. Greusel, G. Q. Elec- 
tric Co.; Sec. James G. Romer, 708- 
9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., F. S. Lamb, Lamb, Graham & 
Co.: Sec., Chas D, Breon, Rooms 6-7, 
76 Main St, 


Box 
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Failures 
in 1924 
Credit Managers, 


that’s why you need 
American Credit Insurance 


$543,225,449 !—that’s the appalling record of 1924 business failures 
in the United States. 


The 1925 losses are just beginning—some of them may be yours. 
You say you know your customers, and are ‘not afraid of anything 
unexpected. But many a manufacturer and jobber has said the same 
thing—and lost heavily through the failures that he could not possibly 
anticipate. 
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Why take chances, when there is a tried-an-proved service for not 
only safeguarding your firm’s resources against the abnormal and 
unforeseen, but also for preventing losses by the superior collection 
services afforded. Consider carefully the bonds written by the 
American Company—the pioneers and leaders in credit insurance, 
with more than 30 years of sound, successful experience. 


clhe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M* FADDEN, presipent - 


BE REY SOREN 


Offices in all Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston. 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, ete. 








